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GENERAL     PREFACE 

TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 


TEN  years  have  passed  since  the  publication  of  the 
collected  edition,  in  five  volumes,  of  Henrik  Ibsen's 
Prose  Dramas.  The  translations,  for  all  of  which  1 
was  responsible,  whether  as  actual  translator,  or  as 
reviser  and  editor,  have  met  with  more  praise,  perhaps, 
than  they  deserved,  and  with  very  little  censure.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  decry  them.  They  have  served  their 
purpose  tolerably  well,  and  compare  not  unfavourably. 
I  am  told,  with- the  French  and  German  versions  of 
the  same  plays. 

Nevertheless  I  have  long  felt  that  there  was,  in  all 
of  them,  ample  room  for  improvement.  While  they 
have  in  no  case,  I  hope,  seriously  misrepresented  the 
poet's  meaning,  they  have  done  some  injustice  to 
his  manner.  Even  sympathetic  critics  of  Ibsen  lay 
it  down  as  a  mere  truism  that  he  has  no  style,  no 
merit  of  verbal  form.  Now,  this  is  a  grave  error.  It 
arises  partly,  no  doubt,  from  an  imperfect  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  "  style  ';  in  prose  drama. 
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The  tradition  of  English  comedy  has  led  us  to  think 
of  wit,  epigram,  and  verbal  artifice  as  the  essential 
quality  of  dramatic  prose;  so  that  when  we  find 
a  writer  abjuring  artifice,  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
he  has  thereby  abjured  style.  Ibsen's  style  has 
certainly  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  Con- 
greve ;  but  if  style  consist  in  putting  the  right  word  in 
the  right  place  for  the  attainment  of  a  given  effect, 
Ibsen's  style  is  quite  as  masterly  as  Congreve's,  in 
relation  to  the  different  order  of  effect  at  which  it 
aims.  It  was  partly,  then,  because  they  failed  to 
recognise  the  principles  which  moulded  Ibsen's  style 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  ideal  of  his  art, 
that  critics  denied  him  the  possession  of  any  style 
whatever. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  trans- 
lations confirmed  this  error,  by  laying  too  great 
stress  on  the  colloquialism  of  the  poet's  dialogue. 
Colloquial  it  always  is  and  must  be;  to  represent  it 
otherwise  were  to  misrepresent  it  fatally.  But  there 
are  in  English  pretty  clearly-marked  degrees  of  collo- 
quialism ;  and  I  fear  I  often  went  to  the  extreme  when 
I  might  better  have  kept  to  the  mean.  For  example, 
the  contraction  of  auxiliary  verbs  was  very  much 
overdone,  the  pages  being  thickly  strewn  with  such 
expressions  as  "I'm,"  "you're,"  "he's,"  "we've," 
"  they'd."  This  may  seem  a  mechanical  matter,  but 
it  is  far  from  unimportant.  To  exclude  contractions 
altogether  would  of  course  be  absurd  ;  but  it  appears 
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to  me  that  they  ought  to  be  used  only  where  the 
character  or  the  situation  renders  the  full  form  quite 
inadmissible.  In  other  trifling  details  I  have  tried 
to  soften  the  effect  of  ultra-colloquialism,  making 
innumerable  changes,  too  small  to  be  recognised 
individually  without  a  minute  collation  of  the  texts, 
yet  producing,  I  hope,  a  pervasive  modification  for 
the  better.  Many  changes  of  greater  individual  im- 
portance have  also  been  made,  generally  with  a 
view  to  reproducing  more  accurately  the  finer  shades 
of  the  poet's  meaning.  In  several  plays,  loose  para- 
phrases of  difficult  passages  had  been  suffered  to 
creep  in  from  the  acting  versions.  These  have 
been,  so  far  as  possible,  eliminated,  and  a  conscien- 
tious effort  has  been  made  to  grapple  with  difficulties 
instead  of  evading  them.  At  the  same  time  I  still 
hold  that  a  policy  of  evasion  is  the  better  policy  so  far 
as  the  stage  is  concerned ;  and,  though  I  hope  that 
managers  will  in  the  main  adopt  the  new  text,  there 
are,  I  admit,  a  few  passages  in  which  they  may  with 
advantage  revert  to  the  earlier  form. 

In  the  general  introduction  to  the  edition  of  1890 
I  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  found  it  exceedingly  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
admissible  colloquialisms  and  inadmissible  vulgarisms  or  slang. 
Even  when  vulgarisms  and  slang  occur  in  the  original,  I  have 
been  very  chary  of  reproducing  them  in  terms  of  similar  status, 
so  to  speak.  The  Queen's  English,  it  seems  to  me,  is  free  of 
all  countries.  An  immemorial  convention  enables  us  to  hear 
Hamlet  and  Julius  Caesar  speaking  Elizabethan  English  without 
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the  slightest  sense  of  incongruity ;  and  it  is  this  which  renders 
translation  possible.  But  in  any  dialect,  cant,  or  jargon,  there 
is,  I  think,  something  essentially  local  which  forbids  us  to 
transplant  it.  Shakespeare  made  his  Roman  and  Sicilian,  his 
Navarrese  and  Danish  populace  talk  the  raciest  English  ver- 
nacular of  his  own  day;  but  our  age  is  far  more  acutely  con- 
scious than  his  of  those  tyrannous  categories,  Time  and  Place. 
It  would  be  manifestly  absurd,  for  example,  to  make  Bjornson's 
peasants  express  themselves  in  broad  Scotch  ;  and  to  make 
Ibsen's  lower-class  townsfolk  talk  Cockney,  or  use  metaphors 
which  have  crept  into  our  language  from  the  race-course  or  the 
cricket-field,  would  be  only  a  shade  less  ridiculous.  One  of 
my  great  difficulties,  then,  has  been  to  suggest  commonness 
of  accent  without  having  recourse  to  incongruous  localisms. 
Where  the  speakers  are  educated  people,  I  have  sometimes 
rejected  phrases  which,  though  not  exactly  slangy,  seemed  to 
me  too  vernacular  ;  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  I  have  admitted 
phrases  which,  on  this  principle,  ought  to  have  been  excluded. 
Strict  consistency  in  such  matters  is  well-nigh  impossible." 

While  the  principle  here  suggested  still  seems  to 
me  sound,  I  have  tried,  in  the  present  revision,  to 
accentuate  the  vulgarism  of  the  vulgar  characters, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  little  more  particular 
than  before  in  excluding  from  the  diction  of  educated 
people  even  those  slight  touches  of  commonness 
which  most  Englishmen,  who  do  not  happen  to  be 
pedants,  deliberately  allow  themselves.  To  take  the 
first  example  that  occurs  to  me,  Engstrand,  in  Ghosts, 
will  be  found  to  talk  much  less  grammatically  than 
before,  while  Mrs.  Alving,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no 
longer  suffered  to  use  such  expressions  as  "They 
had  taught  me  a  lot  about  duties  and  so  on." 
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It  would  be  absurd  to  hope  that  the  present 
revision  will  satisfy  all  critics.  Where  a  compromise 
has  to  be  made  between  literal  accuracy  and  ver- 
nacular ease,  no  two  people  will  be  found  to  agree 
exactly  as  to  the  points  through  which  the  line  of 
compromise  ought  to  pass.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  translation 
of  prose  plays  for  the  study  as  well  as  for  the  stage 
is  in  reality  a  new  art,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
difficult  both  to  practice  and  to  criticise.  If  there 
exist  any  traditions  or  models  which  could  be  of  the 
slightest  service  to  the  translator,  I  am  certainly 
unaware  of  them.  The  prose  plays  of  Moliere, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  have  no  doubt  been  done  into 
English ;  but  the  rendering  of  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme,  or  Die  Riiuber,  or  Egmont  is  a  totally 
different  problem  from  the  rendering  of  Ghosts  or 
The  Wild  Duck.  The  plays  of  Dumas,  Augier, 
Labiche,  and  Meilhac  have  never  been  trans- 
lated. Some  of  them  have  been  adapted  for  the 
stage,  but  that  is  a  different,  and  very  much 
easier,  matter;  for  the  adaptor  not  only  may,  but 
must,  omit  or  entirely  remodel  any  passage  that  does 
not  easily  transmute  itself  into  natural  English.  Let 
any  one  sit  down  and  try  to  produce  a  translation  of 
(sny)  Francillon  or  Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier, 
in  which  every  phrase  of  the  French  text  finds  its 
English  equivalent,  yet  the  whole  reads  smoothly, 
easily,  and  idiomatically — let  any  one,  I  say,  try  this 
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experiment,  and  he  will  quickly  learn  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  difficulty  of  coaxing  a  long  succession 
of  foreign  phrases  into  a  vernacular  English  dress. 
The  translation  of  literary  prose  is  almost  always, 
in  my  judgment,  a  very  much  simpler  matter. 

Ibsen,  it  may  be  added,  throws  a  peculiar  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  his  translators.  Colloquial  as  his 
dialogue  is,  he  in  almost  every  play  introduces  one  or 
more  highly  poetical,  or  at  any  rate  unusual,  phrases, 
which  often  recur  in  all  sorts  of  different  contexts. 
It  is  generally  difficult  to"  render  them  at  all,  and 
doubly  difficult  to  find  a  rendering  which  shall  be 
capable,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  necessary  modulations. 
One  of  the  most  famous,  though  certainly  not  the 
most  difficult,  of  these  phrases,  occurs  in  A  Doll's 
House,  where  Nora  declares  that  she  has  all  along 
been  waiting  for  "det  vidunderlige  " — "the  miracu- 
lous " — to  happen,  and  in  the  end  raises  her  demand 
to  the  superlative  degree,  announcing  that  "det 
vidunderligste " — "the  most  miraculous" — will  have 
to  happen  before  she  can  be  reconciled  to  Helmer. 
How  this  difficulty  has  been  dealt  with,  the  last 
page  of  A  Dollys  House  will  show;  but  no  English 
equivalent  can  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  sonorous 
superlative  "  det  vidunderligste."  A  still  more  im- 
practicable expression  is  the  "onde  barneqjne" — 
"evil  child-eyes" — of  Little  Eyolf:  a  magical  and 
thrilling  phrase  in  the  original,  which  in  the  trans- 
lation becomes  a  mere  stumbling-block.  But  indeed 
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one  could  find  matter  for  a  whole  essay  in  these 
poetic  catchwords,  two  or  three  of  which  occur  in 
almost  every  play. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  The  fact  I  wish  to 
emphasise  is  that  while  the  translator  of  Ibsen  has  no 
models  to  guide  him,  the  critic  has  no  standards  of 
comparison,1  and  cannot,  therefore,  judge  what  may 
reasonably  be  expected  of  the  translator.  This  fact 
has  hitherto  operated  mainly  in  favour  of  the  trans- 
lator, as  opposed  to  the  author.  Critics  have  been 
ready  enough  to  lay  to  Ibsen's  account  obscurities, 
inelegancies,  and  eccentricities  which  were  really  the 
fault  of  his  interpreter.  One  cannot  but  foresee, 
however,  that  as  Ibsen's  reputation  becomes  more  and 
more  firmly  established,  the  opposite  tendency  may 
make  itself  felt,  and  critics  may  be  apt  to  blame  the 
translator  for  failing  to  solve  problems  which  are  in 
reality  insoluble.  In  every  play  there  occur  a  hundred 
passages  of  which  nothing  but  a  makeshift  rendering 
is  possible,  and  the  translator  must  be  content  if  he 
can  hit  upon  the  least  unsatisfactory  makeshift.  I 
would  especially  beg  critics  who  can  read  Ibsen  in 

1  Perhaps  I  should  say  "  had  no  standards  of  comparison 
when  these  translations  were  first  issued."  During  the  inter- 
vening ten  years,  Mr.  "William  Wilson"  and  Mr.  Brsekstad 
have  translated  some  of  Bjornson's  prose  plays,  and  Miss  Mary 
Morison's  excellent  renderings  of  Hauptmann's  Lonely  Lives 
and  The  Weavers  have  also  appeared.  The  translations  of 
Maeterlinck  hardly  fall  into  the  same  class,  for  his  prose  is 
certainly  not  that  of  modern  conversation. 
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Norwegian  not  to  condemn  a  rendering  offhand, 
merely  because  it  fails  to  convey  the  full  effect  of  the 
original.  Let  them  first  assure  themselves  by  experi- 
ment that  it  is  possible  to  convey  the  full  effect,  or  a 
nearer  approach  to  it,  in  natural,  colloquial,  speakable 
English.  A  review  in  the  Speaker  of  my  translation 
of  John  Gabriel  Borkman  has  been  of  real  service  to 
me  in  drawing  my  attention  to  certain  general  defects 
in  my  renderings;  but  I  own  that  the  versions  of 
some  individual  passages  which  the  critic  opposed 
to  mine  seemed  to  me  doubtful  improvements. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  con- 
versational English  is  one  on  which  unanimity  is 
seldom  attainable.  We  are  all  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  local  and  even  by  family  usages,  to  say 
nothing  of  purely  individual  habits.  We  will  often 
vehemently  deny  that  we  ever  use  a  word  or  phrase 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  frequently  in  our  mouths; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  apt  to  eschew,  as 
pedantic  and  literary,  phrases  which  other  people,  who 
are  no  more  pedants  than  we,  habitually  employ  I 
once  blamed  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  for  making  one 
of  his  characters  use  in  ordinary  conversation  the 
rhetorical  locution  (for  so  it  seemed  to  me),  "  Nor  do 
I  believe"  such  and  such  a  thing;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  I  found  myself,  quite  unintentionally,  em- 
ploying the  same  formula.  Not  long  ago  I  heard  a 
man  in  an  omnibus  using  a  turn  of  phrase  very 
common  in  Norwegian,  but  which  I  had  always  tried 
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to 'avoid  in  translation  as  having,  in  English,  a  bookish 
ring — "I  can  no  longer  do"  this  or  that.  A  London 
mechanic,  whose  conversation  was  in  the  main  quite 
like  that  of  his  class,  surprised  me  the  other  day  by 
saying,  "It  matters  not  whether"  such  and  such  a 
thing  occurs.  Of  course  I  should  not  regard  this 
single  instance  as  a  reason  for  currently  using  the 
phrase  in  translation.  I  allude  to  these  trifles  merely 
to  show  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  what  is 
vernacular  and  what  is  not,  and  that  he  is  a  bold  man 
who  regards  as  infallible  the  decisions  of  his  own  ear 
or  his  own  instinct. 

All  the  translations  in  this  series  are  in  reality  the 
work  of  several  hands.  Those  which  I  have  executed 
in  the  first  instance  have  been  revised  by  others, 
those  which  others  have  executed  have  been  revised 
and  re-revised  by  me.  In  all  cases  I  have  had  the 
final  word,  and  must  therefore  take  the  final  responsi- 
bility. That  is  to  say :  what  is  good  in  the  transla- 
tions which  are  nominally  mine  may  very  likely 
have  been  suggested  by  others ;  what  is  bad  in  the 
translations  which  are  nominally  the  work  of  others 
may  have  been  invented,  and  must  in  any  case  have 
been  sanctioned,  by  me.  On  the  back  of  the  title- 
page  of  each  play  will  be  found  a  note  stating  who 
was  its  original  translator,  and  indicating  the  various 
forms  through  which  the  translation  has  passed. 

In   the   Introductions  I    have  confined   myself  to 
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matters  of  fact  concerning  the  origin  and  theatrical 
history  of  each  several  play.  ^Esthetic  or  expository 
criticism  seems  to  me  to  be  no  part  of  a  translator's 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Introductions, 
taken  together,  will,  I  hope,  be  found  to  give  a  pretty 
complete  summary  of  the  spread  of  Ibsen's  fame 
throughout  Europe  and  America.  In  compiling  them 
I  have  made  free  use  of  the  article  on  Henrik  Ibsen  in 
that  most  painstaking  and  admirable  work,  Halvor- 
sen's  Norsk  Forfatterlexikon.  In  collecting  infor- 
mation regarding  American  productions  of  Ibsen's 
plays,  I  have  received  the  most  valuable  assistance 
from  Mr.  Torvald  Solberg,  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  and  from  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Meltzer 
and  Mr.  Franklin  Sargent,  of  New  York.  I  have  also 
to  thank  M.  Lugne  Poe  of  the  Theatre  de  1'CEuvre 
for  details  concerning  Ibsen  productions  in  Paris. 

WILLIAM  ARCHER. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


DE  UNGES  FORBUND,  LYSTSPIL  i  FEM  AKTER,  was 
published  in  Copenhagen,  September  3oth,  1869.  It  had 
been  sketched  in  Italy  in  the  previous  year,  and  written 
in  Dresden  during  the  winter  of  1868-69.  I*  is  Ibsen's 
first  modern  play  in  prose.  Six  years  earlier  he  had 
written  in  prose  the  opening  scenes  of  Love's  Comedy j 
but  he  was  so  accustomed  to  the  rhythms  and  phrase- 
ology of  the  saga-style,  employed  in  his  romantic  plays, 
that  he  felt  he  could  not  attain  the  requisite  ease  in  the 
language  of  modern  conversation,  and  consequently  re- 
cast the  play  in  verse.  In  verse,  too,  he  wrote  Brand 'and 
Peer  Gynt,  in  the  marvellous  first  years  of  his  exile. 
Having  thus  liberated  his  soul,  he  now  returned  at  leisure 
to  his  long-cherished  design  of  depicting  modern  life  in 
its  natural  idiom.  There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  ease  in 
the  dialogue  of  De  Unges  Forbundj  but  it  was  not,  we 
see,  attained  without  labour. 

•T  A  letter  of  Ibsen's  to  the  popular  Norwegian  actress, 
Fru  Wolf,  states  very  clearly  the  principles  which  guided 
him  in  the  matter  of  diction,  and  more  than  diction, 
during  this  phase  of  his  career.  It  dates  from  fifteen 
years  later  than  The  League  of  Youth;  yet  it  may  well  find 
a  place  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  play  in  which  he 
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achieved  the  ideal  it  formulates.  Fru  Wolf  had  asked 
him  to  write  a  prologue  to  be  spoken  by  her  at  a  per- 
formance to  celebrate  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  her 
appearance  on  the  stage.  His  answer  is  reproduced  in 
facsimile  in  the  lady's  lively  volume  of  reminiscences.  It 
runs  as  follows : — 

"ROME,  May  2$th,  1883. 

"...  I  heartily  wish  that  I  could  accede  to  your  request. 
Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure.  But  I  cannot;  my 
artistic  principles  and  convictions  forbid  it.  Prologues,  epilogues, 
and  everything  of  the  sort  should  be  absolutely  banished  from  the 
stage.  The  theatre  should  be  the  home  of  dramatic  art  alone; 
and  declamation  is  not  dramatic  art. 

"The  prologue  ought,  of  course,  to  be  in  verse  ;  so  use  and 
wont  decree.  But  I  can  lend  no  hand  to  the  maintenance  of 
use  and  wont  in  this  particular.  Metrical  form  has  done  in- 
calculable injury  to  the  art  of  acting.  An  artist  whose  repertory 
lies  in  the  contemporary  drama  ought  to  be  exceedingly  chary 
of  delivering  so  much  as  a  line  of  verse.  I  cannot  believe  that 
metre  will  be  employed  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  drama 
of  the  near  future  ;  for  the  poetic  intentions  of  the  future  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  reconciled  with  it.  Therefore  it  will  fall  into 
disuse.  Art  forms  die  out  just  as  the  unreasonable  animal-forms 
of  primeval  ages  died  out  when  they  had  had  their  day.  .  .  . 

"  For  my  part,  I  have  written  scarcely  a  single  verse  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  but  have  exclusively  cultivated  the  incom- 
parably more  difficult  art  of  wiiting1  in  the  even,  truthful  idiom 
of  real  life.  It  is  through  this  idiom  that  you  have  become  the 

1  Literally,  "  poetizing  "  or  creating.  I  transcribe  the  original 
text  of  this  remarkable  sentence: — "  Jeg  selv  har  i  de  sidste 
7-8  ar  neppe  skrevet  et  eneste  vers;  men  udelukkende  dyrket 
den  ulige  vanskeligere  kunst  at  digte  i  jeevnt  sandfterdigt  vir- 
kelighedssprog." 
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admirable  artist  you  now  are.     Smooth  verses  have  never  helped 
you  to  bribe  any  one's  judgment. 

"  And  now  comes  the  point  which  seems  to  me  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  In  a  prologue  all  sorts  of  civilities  must  be 
addressed  to  the  public  ;  it  must  be  thanked  for  its  indulgence 
and  the  guidance  its  taste  has  afforded;  the  artist  must  squeeze 
himself  as  small  as  ever  he  can  in  the  crimping-irons  of  the 
rhyme.  But  is  there  any  truth  in  such  stuff?  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  it  is  not  true.  The  truth  is  exactly  the  reverse: 
it  is  not  you  that  are  indebted  to  the  public  ;  it  is  the  public  that 
is  infinitely  indebted  to  you  for  your  thirty  years  of  faithful 
work." 

The  somewhat  narrowly  realistic  creed,  as  regards  both 
writing  and  acting,  which  this  letter  implies,  is  scarcely 
to  be  taken  as  Ibsen's  ultimate  conviction.  It  probably 
represents  a  phase  of  thought — the  particular  side  of  the 
truth  which  he  happened  to  have  most  clearly  in  view  at 
the  time  of  writing.  An  Enemy  of  the  People  was  then 
his  latest  play;  ten  years  afterwards,  about  the  date  of 
The  Master  Builder,  he  might  perhaps  have  expressed 
himself  rather  differently.  Indeed  he  so  far  softened 
towards  verse  in  later  years  as  to  remark  that  he  had 
sometimes  thought  of  reverting  to  that  vehicle  for  his  last 
play,  "  if  only  one  knew  which  was  to  be  the  last."  But 
the  principle  so  emphatically  stated  in  this  letter  is  cer- 
tainly that  which  has  moulded  the  diction  of  his  plays, 
from  The  League  of  Youth  onwards,  except  in  the  single 
case  of  Emperor  and  Galilean. 

On  the  1 8th  of  October  1869,  The  League  of  Youth 
was  produced  at  the  Christiania  Theatre,  with  the  follow- 
ing cast  : — 

Chamberlain  Bratsberg       -         -     WOLF 
Erik  Bratsberg  -        ...     SELMER 
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Thora        -  -  FRK.  SOELBERG 

Selma  -  FRU  GUNDERSEN 

Fieldbo       -  -  GUNDERSEN 

Stensgard  -  -  REIMERS 

Monsen      -  -  BUCHER 

Bastian  Monsen  -  ABELSTED 

Ragn.i  -  FRK.  HANSEN 

Helle  -  H.  BRUN 

Ringdai     -  -  NIELSEN 

Lundestad  -  KROHN 

Daniel  Heire  -                           -  JOHANNES  BRUN 

Madam  Rundholmen  -  FRU  WOLF 

Aslaksen     -  -  ISACHSEN 

The  production  was  an  epoch-marking  event  in  Nor- 
wegian theatrical  history.  This  was  not  only  Henrik 
Ibsen's  first  play  in  modern  prose,  but  the  first  play  of  its 
kind  in  Norwegian  literature.  Literary  historians,  or 
rather  antiquaries,  mention  two  earlier  essays  in  Nor- 
wegian comedy,  one  dating  from  1839,  the  other  from 
1847,  but  neither  had  made  the  slightest  mark.  Bjorn- 
son's  two-act  play,  The  Newly- Mai  ried  Couple,  had, 
indeed,  preceded  The  League  of  Youth  by  four  years; 
but  it  was  a  sentimental  comedy  of  only  five  characters. 
For  the  rest,  the  native  Norwegian  drama  had  been 
exclusively  historical  and  romantic,  while  for  "conversa- 
tion-plays "  the  theatre  (like  the  other  theatres  of  Europe, 
for  that  matter)  had  been  content  to  fall  back  upon 
France.  Ibsen's  own  Love's  Comedy  was,  indeed,  a 
satiric  drama  of  extraordinary  vigour  ;  but  it  was  not  a 
"  conversation-play,"  and  did  not  reach  the  stage  until  1873. 
In  The  League  of  Youth,  then,  the  Norwegian  public  for 
the  first  time  saw  the  stage  hold  up  the  widest  possible 
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mirror  to  contemporary  social  and  political  life,  and  show 
"the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure." 
It  was  a  new  experience,  and,  at  the  outset,  the  Nor- 
wegian public  did  not  at  all  like  it. 

Oddly  enough,  the  play  was  at  first  regarded  as  a 
Conservative  onslaught  upon  Liberalism — "a  dramatisa- 
tion," so  one  critic  expressed  it,  "of  a  one-sided  party 
standpoint."  The  play  in  which  the  Conservative  party 
is  represented  by  the  narrowly  pharisaic  Chamberlain 
and  the  astutely  unprincipled  Lundestad  may  much  more 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  two-edged  sword  ;  but  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  neither  party  fully  realised  this.  There- 
fore the  Young  Liberals,  holding  themselves  aggrieved, 
felt  bound  to  put  in  an  emphatic  protest.  The  first  per- 
formance passed  off  peaceably  in  the  main,  the  first  and 
fourth  acts  in  particular  being  applauded.  At  Bastian 
Monsen's  speech  in  the  fourth  act,  "  Don't  you  know 
what  the  Nation  means  ?  It  means  the  People  ;  the 
common  people  ;  those  who  have  nothing  and  are 
nothing,"  some  hisses  were  heard,  which  were  repeated 
at  the  end  of  the  play  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  "Ayes" 
had  it,  very  decisively.  By  the  time  of  the  second  per- 
formance, two  days  later,  the  opposition  had  organised 
itself. 

"  Even  Lundestad's  first  speech,"  says  T.  Blanc  in  his  History 
of  Christiania  Theatre,  "was  received  with  loud  whistling, 
which  was  met  with  equally  vigorous  applause.  At  last  the 
stage-manager  had  to  appear,  and  beg  the  public  so  far  to 
restrain  their  emotions  as  to  permit  the  play  to  go  on.  At  the 
close,  the  demonstrations  broke  out  afresh  with  such  violence 
and  persistence  that  the  gas  had  to  be  put  out,  whereupon  the 
battle  was  continued  in  the  corridors  and  in  the  streets.  The 
third  performance  [22nd  October]  attracted  such  a  crowded 
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h  nise  that  the  audience  invaded  even  the  orchestra.  The 
demonstrations  were  repeated,  but  with  somewhat  less  violence. 
The  malcontents  did  not  initiate  any  disturbance  while  the 
curtain  was  up,  but  contented  themselves  with  trying  to  hiss 
down  every  burst  of  applause  Then,  at  the  close,  they  united 
their  forces  in  a  final  burst  of  protest,  which  was,  however,  in 
great  measure  drowned  by  the  applause  of  the  other  party. 
This  ended  the  contest  so  far  as  the  theatre  was  concerned,  the 
seat  of  war  being  now  transferred  to  the  newspapers." 

The  play  soon  became  the  most  popular  in  the  reper- 
tory of  the  theatre,  where,  down  to  March  1899,  it  had 
been  acted  121  times.  The  acting  was  at  first  sharply 
criticised,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  the  company  had 
had  little  experience  of  this  class  of  work,  there  may 
have  been  some  weak  points  in  the  performance.  Before 
long,  however,  Daniel  Heire  became  one  of  the 
favourite  parts  of  the  great  comedian  Johannes  Brun, 
and  Isachsen's  Aslaksen  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  acting  the  theatre  could  boast.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  Selma  was  originally  played  by  Fru 
Gundersen,  even  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  the  leading  tragedienne  of  the  company. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  exasperation  which  the  play 
at  first  excited  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Ibsen  was 
supposed  to  have  introduced  touches  of  personal  por- 
traiture into  his  characterisation.  This  is  what  Henrik 
Jaeger,  Ibsen's  biographer,  says  on  the  point: — 

"  Stensgard  is  a  type  of  the  average  politician  of  the  'sixties; 
his  phrase-making  represents  the  political  jargon  of  the  day. 
The  Liberal  party  was  at  that  time  still  rooted  in  national 
romanticism.  Its  dialect  was  composed  ot  Johan-Sverdrupish 
catch-words  and  Bjornsonesque  expressions  and  images,  with  a 
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dash  of  Grundtvig'an1  sentimentality.  Bjornson,  in  particular, 
had  many  admirers  who  imitated  his  very  original  manner;  but 
what  was  characteristic  and  interesting  in  the  model,  became,  in 
the  hands  of  a  rabble  of  insignificant  imitator.-,  liltle  better  than 
parody  and  caricature.  It  is  such  an  imitator  that  Ibsen  has 
portrayed  in  Stensgard,  and  he  has  hit  off  the  jargon  with 
matchless  accuracy." 

The  distinction  here  suggested  between  caricaturing  a 
marked  individuality  and  portraying  other  persons  who 
caricatured  it,  is  one  that  might  easily  escape  the  public 
of  the  day.  The  plain  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  are 
many  traits  in  the  Stensgard  of  the  first,  and  even  of  the 
second,  act,  which  suggest  the  eloquent,  enthusiastic, 
facile,  and  at  that  time  sentimentally  religious  character 
of  Bjornson ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  Stensgard  becomes 
involved  in  the  particular  action  of  the  comedy,  and 
reveals  the  utter  hollowness  of  his  nature,  he  ceases  to 
bear  any  relation  to  that  great  poet  and  great  man. 

Bjornson,  at  the  time,  resented  the  play  deeply,  but 
rather,  it  would  seem,  as  an  attack  on  Johan  Sverdrup 
than  on  himself.  He  addressed  to  Sverdrup — the  states- 
man who  fifteen  years  later  led  the  Liberal  party  to 
victory  in  the  great  constitutional  struggle — a  poem 
which  begins  with  these  lines : — 

"  Nar  netop  nu  min  sang  skal  bsere 
dit  stserke  navn,  det  skal  ej  vaere 
som  fylkings-maerke  i  en  strid  ; 
ti  gade-kampen  nar  ej  hid. 


1  Bishop  Grundtvig  was  a  Danish  theologian  and  religious 
leader  of  great  influence  in  his  own  country  and  in  Norway. 
Bjornson  was  at  one  time  among  his  most  ardent  adherents. 
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Skal  poesiens  oflerlund 
for  snigmord  ikke  fredlyst  vaere, — 
er  det  det  ny,  som  er  i  gsere, 
cla  viger  jeg  i  samme  stund. 
Da  siger  jeg  sem  Ejnar  for 
i  konge-skiftets  sorg  der-sor, 
dengang  dem  Harald  haerjing  bod  : 
jeg  fdlger  heller  Magnus  dod 
end  Harald  levende, — og  da 
jeg  kegger  mine  lang-skib  fra." 

These  lines  may  be  freely  interpreted  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  not  to  the  party-chieftain  in  you  that  I  inscribe  my  song; 
for  with  the  squabbles  of  the  street  poetry  has  nothing  to  do. 

"  If  the  sacred  grove  of  poetry  is  to  afford  no  sanctuary  against 
assassination  ' — if  this  be  the  novelty  the  times  have  in  store  for 
us — then  I  at  once  withdraw.  Then  I  say  as  did  Einar  of  old 
in  the  strife  for  the  throne,  when  Harold  threatened  fire  and 
sword : — '  I  would  rather  follow  Magnus  dead  than  Harold 
living ' — and  I  head  my  long-ships  out  to  sea." 

There  was  never  any  doubt  that  this  passage  bore 
reference  to  The  League  of  Youth;  and  twelve  years 
later  (1881)  Bjornson  thus  explained  his  position,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Dagblad: — 

"  It  is  represented  that  what  led  me  to  characterise  The  League 
of  Youth  as  attempted  assassination  was  the  fact  that  in  it  poetry 
came  into  touch  with  our  own  social  phenomena  and  personalities. 
I  should  think  that  whatever  '  halfness '  one  may  find  in  The 
Fisher  Girl,  that  novel  must  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  I 
even  then  was  well  aware  that  poetry  must  one  day  take  hold  of 


1  The  Norwegian  word  "  snigmord  " — literally,  sneak-murdet 
-^is  particularly  expressive. 
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our  life  here  at  home.  .  ,  .  I  knew  when  I  wrote  my  first  drama 
that  I  should  end  in  the  realistic  portrayal  of  modern  life,  and 
said  so  to  many  people.  But  I  of  course  did  not  know  how  this 
would  come  about,  nor  how  strong  this  whole  tendency  would 
prove  to  be.  No,  it  was  not  the  portrayal  of  contemporary  life 
and  known  personages  that  I  called  assassination.  It  was  the 
fact  that  The  League  of  Youth  sought  to  represent  our  young 
Liberal  party  [literally,  party  of  Freedom]  as  a  gang  of  ambitious 
speculators  whose  patriotism  was  as  empty  as  their  phraseology; 
and  particularly  that  prominent  men  were  first  made  clearly 
recognisable  and  then  had  false  hearts  and  shady  characters 
foisted  upon.  them.  ...  If  this  was  to  become  the  fashion  in 
our  literature,  I  would  'head  my  long-ships  out  to  sea.'  I  am 
now  of  opinion  that  Ibsen  has  long  recognised  the  error  and  the 
injustice  of  which  he  was  guilty — men  of  real  vitality  are  always 
developing — but  our  reactionary  party  has  of  course  not  yet 
realised  what  sort  of  a  '  league '  they  are  seeking,  when  they 
still  acclaim  the  sallies  in  this  play  as  though  they  were  true 
and  just." 

Ibsen  himself  seems  to  have  been  unprepared  for  the 
sensation  created  by  his  satire.  The  news  of  it  reached 
him  while  he  was  taking  part,  as  the  guest  of  the  Khedive, 
in  the  ceremonies  which  celebrated  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  He  has  recorded  the  incident  in  a  poem 
entitled  "At  Port  Said":— 

"  Oslerlands  dag 
over  havnen  glittred ; 
alle  jordklodens  flag 
fra  masterne  sittred. 
Musikens  toner 
bar  frem  koralen ; 
tusend  kanoner 
dobte  kanalen. 
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Damperne  clrog 
forbi  obelisken. 
Pa  hj emmets  sprog 
traf  mig  nyheders  hvisken  ; 
det  digt-spejl  jeg  pudsed 
for  mandlige  tojter, 
blev  hjemme  smudset 
af  stcenk  fra  flojter. 

Gift-fluen  stak ; 

det  gav  mindelser  vamle. — 

Stjerne,  hav  tak, — 

mit  hjem  er  det  gamle  ! 

Vi  prajed  fregatten 

fra  flodbads-taget, 

jeg  svinged  batten 

og  hilste  flaget." 

These  verses  may  be  best  rendered  with  absolute 
literalness : — 

"  The  orient  day  glittered  over  the  harbour  ;  all  the  flags  of  the 
world  quivered  from  the  masts.  The  tones  of  music  upbore  the 
cantata  ;  a  thousand  cannons  christened  the  canal. 

"The  steamships  glided  past  the  obelisk.  In  the  tongue  of  my 
home  a  news-whisper  reached  me.  The  poetic  mirror  I  had 
polished  for  masculine  wenches  had  at  home  been  sullied  by 
breath  from  whistles. 

"  The  poison-fly  stung  ;  it  awoke  nauseous  memories. — Star, 
take  my  thanks, — my  home  is  as  of  old!1  We  hailed  the 
frigate  from  the  river-boat's  roof,  I  waved  my  hat  and  saluted 
the  flag." 


1  Mr.  Gosse  (in  Jaeger's  Life  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  Heinemann, 
1890)  renders  this  line,  "My  home  is  what  is  ancient,"  a  meaning 
which  might  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  Ibsen  was  at  that 
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Five  years  passed,  and  when,  in  1874,  Ibsen  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Norway  since  his  hegira  of  1864,  The  League 
of  Youth  was  played  at  a  gala  performance  in  his  honour, 
"  when  the  whole  crowded  audience  paid  him  enthusiastic 
homage."  As  the  Burgomaster  puts  it  in  An  Enemy  of 
the  People,  "  Public  opinion  is  extremely  variable." 

The  comedy  was  first  acted  in  Sweden  at  the  Drama- 
tiska  Theater,  Stockholm,  December  nth,  1869,  and  in 
Denmark  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Copenhagen,  February 
1 6th,  1870.  This  production  was  supervised  by  the  great 
actress  Fru  Heiberg,  to  whom  Ibsen  has  addressed  one 
of  his  most  exquisite  poems.  The  performance  is  said 
to  have  been  quite  admirable,  and  to  have  given  a  great 
impulse  towards  realistic  character-study  on  the  Danish 
stage.  Ibsen  himself  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Vilhelm 
Wiehe,  who  played  Stensgard,  and  of  whom  Dr.  Edward 
Brandes  declares  that  his  psychology  at  points  went  as 
deep  as  Ibsen's  own.  Emil  Poulsen,  who  afterwards 
became  the  leading  actor  of  the  theatre,  appeared  first  as 
Fieldbo,  and  subsequently  as  Lundestad.  Aslaksen  was 
one  of  the  great  successes  of  a  most  admirable  comedian, 
Peter  Schram.  Edward  Brandes  compares  him  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  Apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  "with 
the  furrowed  brow  in  which  every  wrinkle  tells  of  a  year 
of  misery,  like  the  rings  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  .  .  .  There 
is  not  a  shred  of  flesh  upon  his  long  body,  where  the  joints 
stick  out  in  every  direction.  .  .  .  The  dragging  utterance, 

time,  and  for  several  years  to  come,  busied  with  the  subject  of 
Julian  the  Apostate.  I  think  it  safer,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
puzzling  expression  "  Stjerne,  hav  tak,"  to  read  the  lines  as 
purely  ironical,  meaning  "After  all,  Norway  stands  just  where 
it  did,  and  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  old  flag." 
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with  a  querulous  tone  in  it  that  seems  always  on  the 
brink  of  tears,  makes  every  speech  a  masterpiece.  Why 
cannot  we  keep  a  phonographic  record  of  such  things,  for 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  coming  generations." 

Beyond  the  limits  of  Scandinavia,  The  League  of  Youth 
has  been  but  little  acted.  It  was  with  its  successor, 
Pillars  of  Society,  that  Ibsen  conquered  the  German 
stage.  No  German  performance  of  The  League  of  Youth  is 
recorded  in  Halvorsen's  Lexicon,  which  brings  the  poet's 
biography  down  to  1889.  Since  that  date  it  has  been 
performed  once,  but  apparently  once  only,  in  Berlin 
(Freie  Volksbiihne,  October  I,  1891).  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  acted  in  France  or  Italy.  The 
one  extra-Scandinavian  production  recorded  by  Halvor- 
sen  took  place  at  the  Finnish  Theatre,  Helsingfors,  in 
September  1885. 

In  England  the  play  has  been  acted  once  only,  at  one 
of  the  private  Sunday  evening  performances  organised 
by  the  Stage  Society.  The  following  is  the  playbill : — 

THE  STAGE  SOCIETY 

THE  THIRD  MEETING 

AT 
THE  VAUDEVILLE  THEATRE 

ON 

25th  FEBRUARY,  1900, 
AT  EIGHT  O'CLOCK. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  YOUTH, 

A  Comedy  in  Five  Acts, 

BY    HENRI  K    IBSEN. 

Translated  by  WILLIAM  ARCHER. 
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CHARACTERS : 

Chamberlain  Bratsbcrg  -  G.  S.  TlTHERADGE 

Erik  Bratsberg      -  -  GRANVILLE  BARKER 

Thora  -  •  -  ETHEL  WHEELER 

Selma  -  -  WINIFRED  FRASER 

Doctor  Fieldbo     -  -  BERTE  THOMAS 

Stensgard  -  J.  B.  THALBERG 

Monsen  -  ALBERT  GRAN 

Bastian  Monsen    -  •  ROBERT  FARQUHARSON 

Ragna  -  -  NATHALIE  BRANDT 

Helle    -    -    -  -  DALLAS  ANDERSON 

Ringdal  -  A.  WHITBY 

Anders  Lundestad  -  HERBERT  SWEARS 

Daniel  Heire  -  COURTENAY  THORPE. 

Madam  Rundholmen    -  -  Miss  CARLINGFORD 

Aslaksen       -  -  CHARLES  CHARRINGTON 

A  Waiter      -  -  EDWARD  KNOBLAUCH 
The  Play  produced  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Charrington. 

As  the  Sunday  evening  "  meetings "  of  the  Stage 
Society  are  necessarily  private,  press  criticism  is  not 
invited.  It  seems  to  have  been  generally  agreed,  how- 
ever, by  all  who  were  present — I,  unfortunately,  was 
not — that  the  performance  was  a  great  success.  Mr. 
Courtenay  Thorpe  in  particular  appears  to  have  made  a 
deep  impression  by  his  performance  of  Daniel  Heire. 

The  American  record  of  The  League  of  Youth  is  briefer 
still.  I  am  informed  that  it  was  once  rehearsed  in 
Chicago  by  an  amateur  Scandinavian  company,  but  was 
never  produced. 

Without  transgressing  the  rule  which  confines  these 
Introductions  to  matters  of  fact,  not  of  opinion,  I  may 
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point  out,  what  is,  after  all, 'a  very  plain  matter  of  fact, 
that  The  League  of  Youth  does  not  represent  Ibsen's 
technique  in  a  highly  developed  or  characteristic  form. 
-He  has  as  yet  imperfectly  freed  himself  from  the  conven- 
tions of  the  mid-century  French  school  of  comedy.  A 
certain  resemblance  in  the  theme  of  the  two  plays  has 
led  some  critics,  French  and  English,  to  suggest  that 
The  League  of  Youth  was  inspired  by  Sardou's  Rabagas — 
a  suggestion  which  we  need  scarcely  discuss,  seeing  that 
Ibsen's  play  was  produced  more  than  two  years  before 
Sardou's.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  Scribe,  whose 
plays,  with  those  of  his  imitators,  were  the  staple  com- 
modity of  the  European  stage  during  the  years  of  Ibsen's 
apprenticeship,  is  still  traceable  in  the  construction  and 
general  tone  of  The  League  of  Youth.  The  dialogue, 
too,  is  much  less  individual  in  manner  than  that  of  the 
later  plays ;  whence  it  happens  that  though  this  transla- 
tion was  certainly  not  executed,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
exceptional  care,  it  has  been  found  to  require  a  good  deal 
less  revision  than  any  of  the  others. 

When  The  League  of  Youth  appeared,  close  on  the 
heels  of  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt^  Ibsen,  as  a  Danish  critic 
of  the  day  phrased  it,  had  already  "  got  so  far  that  each 
new  work  from  his  pen  was  awaited  with  keen  expect- 
ancy" throughout  Scandinavia.  The  same  critic  ("x.  y." 
in  Carl  Ploug's  paper,  Fadrelondet^  November  13,  1869) 
thus  summed  up  his  impression  of  the  play  : — 

"The  objection  which  has  most  often  been  made  to  Ibsen's 
creations  is  that  he  gives  abstract  thoughts  in  place  of  poetry, 
concepts  in  place  of  human  beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  This 
objection  does  not  apply  to  The  League  of  Youth.  .  .  .  Ibsen 
has  felt  the  need  of  taking  hold  upon  contemporary  life  in  its 
concrete  reality,  instead  of  looking  at  it  from  an  abstract  point 
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of  view;  and  this  has  led  him  to  the  other  extreme.  .  .  .  The 
Leag^le  of  Youth  is  no  true  poem  [Digtervoerk].  .  .  .  Not  until 
he  has  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  two  extremes  can  he  pro- 
duce consummate  poetry;  but  it  is  clear  that  when  the  elements 
of  his  nature  are  fused  into  unity  (as  we  trust  will  one  day  be  the 
case)  Ibsen  will  be  a  great  poet." 

Though  the  phrase  is  not  quite  happily  turned  which 
seems  to  deny  to  the  author  of  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  the 
rank  of  a  great  poet,  it  must  be  owned  that  this  passage 
shows  a  good  deal  of  critical,  and  even  of  prophetic,  in- 
sight. It  is  a  fusion  of  the  realist  with  the  visionary — of 
the  playwright  of  The  League  of  Youth  with  the  poet  of 
Peer  Gynt — that  has  given  us  the  masterpieces  of  Ibsen's 
later  years.  The  critic  probably  expected  from  the  fusion 
results  of  a  very  different  outward  form ;  but  he  was 
evidently  thinking  along  the  right  line. 

Much  the  same  tone  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Georg 
Brandes  in  a  masterly  review  reprinted  in  his  Kritiker  og 
Portrceter.  He  says  : — 

"Ibsen  has  this  time  had  a  slight  attack  of  the  well-known 
disease,  peculiar  to  artists,  of  which  the  chief  symptom  is  an 
exaggerated  craving  after  technical  perfection.  It  generally 
occurs  just  before  the  highest  maturity  is  reached.  There  comes 
a  point  of  time  when  the  poet  regards  with  a  certain  coldness 
the  living  and  glowing  works  of  his  youth,  which  are  rent 
asunder  by  their  sheer  fulness  of  life,  and  lie  before  him  like 
riven  pomegranates,  with  the  red  kernels  pouring  out  of  them. 
He  now  wants  to  produce  something  more  collected  and  self- 
restrained.  At  this  point  of  time,  with  a  half-assumed  satiety, 
he  prefers  the  grey  to  the  crimson,  and  claret  to  champagne.  It 
is  a  transient  complaint,  which  leaves  the  poet  stronger  than 
ever  before.  It  is  a  perturbation  during  which  the  star  does 
not  go  backward  but  makes  a  loop  in  its  course.  Henrik 
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Ibsen's  new  play  has  no  speeches  addressed  to  the  audience,  no 
phrases  that  belong  to  the  author,  not  to  the  character, — it  even 
(and  this  is  no  small  feat)  dispenses  entirely  with  the  soliloquy. 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  lacks  something  of  what  usually  dis- 
tinguishes Ibsen — the  '  Dieu  dans  1'ame,  le  diable  au  corps.' ' 

Dr.  Brandes,  we  see,  clearly  recognised  Ibsen's  effort 
to  rise  above  the  current  French  technique  of  the  day, 
though  he  did  not  and  could  not  foresee  that  the  poet's 
greatest  triumphs  would  be  achieved,  not  in  a  relaxation, 
but  in  an  as  yet  unimagined  consummation,  of  his 
technical  ideal.  The  critic  actually  put  in  a  word  for  the 
monologue,  and  hinted  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  exclude  it 
too  sternly. 

Dr.  Brandes's  chief  complaint  of  the  comedy  is  that  it 
lacks  geniality;  that  the  satire  is  not  marked  by  such 
"Olympian  humour"  as  to  atone  for  "the  antipathy  the 
spectacle  awakens  ; "  and  that  there  is  an  almost  total 
absence  of  the  element  of  beauty  in  the  play.  He  does 
not  fail,  however,  to  note  the  gleam  of  poetry  and  beauty 
which  flits  across  the  picture  in  the  character  of  Selma. 
"  She  is  a  new  creation,"  he  says,  "  and  her  relation  to 
the  family  might  form  the  subject  of  a  whole  drama. 
But  in  the  play  as  it  stands  she  has  scarcely  room  to 
move."  It  is  possible  that  these  words  may  have  im- 
planted in  Ibsen's  mind  the  germ  which,  ten  years  later, 
developed  into  A  Doll's  House. 

LONDON, 

October  i,  1900. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  YOUTH. 

(1869.) 


CHARACTERS. 


CHAMBERLAIN  BRATSBERG,1  owner  of  iron-works. 

ERIK  BRATSBERG,  his  son,  a  merchant. 

THORA,  his  daughter. 

SELMA,  Erik's  wife. 

DOCTOR   FIELDBO,  physician  at  the   Chamberlain's 

works. 

STENSGARD,2  a  lawyer. 
MONS  MONSEN,  of  Stonelee? 
BASTIAN  MONSEN,  his  son. 
RAGNA,  his  daughter. 

HELLE,4  student  of  theology,  tutor  at  Stonelee. 
RINGDAL,  manager  of  the  iron-works. 
ANDERS  LUNDESTAD,  landowner. 
DANIEL  HEIRE.& 
MADAMG  RUNDHOLMEN,  widow  of  a  storekeepe'  and 

publican. 

ASLAKSEN,  a  printer. 

A  MAID-SERVANT  AT  THE  CHAMBERLAIN'S. 
A  WAITER. 

A  WAITRESS  AT  MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN'S. 
Townspeople,  Guests  at  the  Chamberlain's,  etc.,  etc. 

The  action  takes  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ironworks,  not  far  from  a  market  town  in  Southern 
Nor  iv  ay. 

1  "Chamberlain"  (Kammerherre)  is  a  title  conferred  by  the 
King  of  Norway  upon  men  of  wealth  and  position.     Hereditary 
nobility  was  abolished  in  1821. 

2  Pronounce  Staynsgore.  3  In  the  original  "Storli." 
4  Pronounce  Helle.            5  Heire  (pronounce  ffeiri>)  =  Heron. 
6  Married  women  and  widows  of  the  lower  middle-class  are 

addressed  as  Madam  in  Norway. 
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ACT   FIRST. 

The  Seventeenth  of  May.1  A  popular  fete  in  the 
Chamberlain's  grounds.  Music  and  dancing  in 
the  background.  Coloured  lights  among  the  trees. 
In  the  middle,  somewhat  towards  the  back,  a 
rostrum.  To  the  right,  the  entrance  to  a  large 
refreshment  tent;  before  it  a  table  with  benches. 
In  the  foreground,  on  the  left,  another  table, 
decorated  with  flowers  and  surrounded  with 
lounging-chairs. 

\_A  Crowd  of  People.  .  LUNDESTAD,  with  a  committee- 
badge  at  his  button-hole,  stands  on  the  rostrum. 
RINGDAL,  also  with  a  committee-badge,  at  the 
table  on  the  /eft.~\ 

LUNDESTAD. 

Therefore,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  I  drink 

to  our  freedom  !  As  we  have  inherited  it  from  our 
fathers,  so  will  we  preserve  it  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  children !  Three  cheers  for  the  day !  Three 
cheers  for  the  Seventeenth  of  May ! 

1  The  Norwegian  "  Independence  Day." 
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THE  CROWD. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 

RINGDAL. 

[As  LUNDESTAD  descends  from  the  rostrum]  And 
one  cheer  in  for  old  Lundestad  ! 

SOME  OF  THE  CROWD. 
[Hissing.]     Ss !  Ss  ! 

MANY  VOICES. 

[Drowning  the  others]  Hurrah  for  Lundestad ! 
Long  live  old  Lundestad  !  Hurrah  ! 

[The  CROWD  gradually  disperses.  MONSEN, 
his  son  BASTIAN,  STENSGARD,  and  ASLAK- 
SEN  make  their  ivay  forward  through  the 
throng] 

MONSEN. 
Ton  my  soul,  it's  time  he  was  laid  on  the  shelf ! 

ASLAKSEN. 

It  was  the  local  situation *  he  was  talking  about ! 
Ho-ho ! 

MONSEN. 

He  has  made  the  same  speech  year  after  year  as 
long  as  I  can  remember.  Come  over  here. 

1  "Local  situation"  is  a  very  ineffectual  rendering  of  Aslaksen's 
phrase,  "de  lokale  forholde  " — German,  Verh'dltnisse — but  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  which  will  fit  into  all  the  different  contexts 
in  which  it  occurs.  It  reappears  in  An  Enemy  of  the  People, 
Act  V. 
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STENSGARD. 

No,  no,  not  that  way,  Mr.  Monsen.  We  are  quite 
deserting  your  daughter. 

MONSEN. 
Oh,  Ragna  will  find  us  again. 

BASTIAN. 
She's  all  right  ;  young  Helle  is  with  her. 

STENSGARD. 
Helle? 

MONSEN. 

Yes,  Helle.  But  [Nudging  STENSGARD  familiarly} 
you  have  me  here,  you  see,  and  the  rest  of  us.  Come 
on  !  Here  we  shall  be  out  of  the  crowd,  and  can 
discuss  more  fully  what  -  \Has  meanwhile  taken 
a  seat  beside  the  table  on  the 


RlNGDAL. 

[Approaching.}      Excuse    me,    Mr.    Monsen  —  that 
table  is  reserved  - 

STENSGARD. 
Reserved  ?     For  whom  ? 

RlNGDAL. 

For  the  Chamberlain's  party. 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  confound  the   Chamberlain's  party  !     There's 
none  of  them  here. 
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RlNGDAL. 

No,  but  we  expect  them  every  minute. 

STENSGARD. 
Then  let  them  sit  somewhere  else.    [Takes  a  chair] 

LUNDESTAD. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  the  chair.']  No,  the  table  is 
reserved,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

MONSEN. 

[Rising.']  Come,  Mr.  Stensgard;  there  are  just  as 
good  seats  over  there.  [Crosses  to  the  right.'}  Waiter ! 
Ha,  no  waiters  either.  The  Committee  should  have 
seen  to  that  in  time.  Oh,  Aslaksen,  just  go  in  and 
get  us  four  bottles  of  champagne.  Order  the  dearest; 
tell  them  to  put  it  down  to  Monsen !  [ASLAKSEN 
goes  into  the  tent;  the  three  others  seat  themselves.] 

LUNDESTAD. 

[Goes  quietly  over  to  them  and  addresses  STENS- 
GARD.] I  hope  you  won't  take  it  ill 

MONSEN. 
Take  it  ill !    Good  gracious  no  !     Not  in  the  least. 

LUNDESTAD. 

[Still  1o  STENSGARD.]  It's  not  my  doing;  it's  the 
Committee  that  decided 

MONSEN. 

Of  course.  The  Committee  orders,  and  we  must 
obey. 
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LUNDESTAD. 

[As  before."]  You  see,  we  are  on  the  Chamberlain's 
own  ground  here.  He  has  been  so  kind  as  to  throw 
open  his  park  and  garden  for  this  evening  ;  so  we 
thought— 

STENSGARD. 

We're  extremely  comfortable  here,  Mr.  Lundestad 
—if  only  people  would  leave  us  in  peace  —  :the 
crowd,  I  mean. 

LUNDESTAD. 

[Unruffled.]  Very  well;  then  it's  all  right.  [Goes 
towards  the  back.~\ 

ASLAKSEN. 

[Entering  from  the  tentJ]  The  waiter's  just  coming 
with  the  wine. 


MONSEN. 

A  table  apart,  under  special  care  of  the  Committee  ! 
And  on  our  Independence  Day  of  all  others  !  There 
you  have  a  specimen  of  the  way  things  go. 

STENSGARD. 

But  why  on  earth  do  you  put  up  with  all  this,  you 
good  people  ? 

MONSEN. 
The  habit  of  generations,  you  see. 

ASLAKSEN. 

You're  new  to  the  district,  Mr.  Stensgard.  If  only 
you  knew  a  little  of  the  local  situation  -  ! 
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A  WAITER. 
{Brings  champagne^    Was  it  you  that  ordered ? 

ASLAKSEN. 
Yes,  certainly ;  open  the  bottle. 

THE  WAITER. 

\Pouring  out  the  wine.']  It  goes  to  your  account, 
Mr.  Monsen  ? 

MONSEN. 

The  whole  thing ;  don't  be  afraid. 
\The  WAITER  goes.] 

MONSEN. 

[Clinks  glasses  with  STENSGARD.]  Here's  welcome 
among  us,  Mr.  Stensgard.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  have  made  your  acquaintance ;  I  cannot  but  call 
it  an  honour  to  the  district  that  such  a  man  should 
settle  here.  The  newspapers  have  made  us  familiar 
with  your  name,  on  all  sorts  of  public  occasions. 
You  have  great  gifts  of  oratory,  Mr.  Stensgard,  and 
a  warm  heart  for  the  public  weal.  I  trust  you  will 

enter    with    life    and    vigour  into   the hm,    into 

the— 

ASLAKSEN. 

The  local  situation. 

MONSEN. 

Oh  yes,  the  local  situation.     I  drink  to  that.    \They 

STENSGARD. 

Whatever  I  do,  I  shall  certainly  put  life  and  vigour 
into  it. 
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MONSEN. 

Bravo  !  Hear,  hear !  Another  glass  in  honour  of 
that  promise. 

STENSGARD. 
No,  stop ;  I've  already 

MONSEN. 

Oh,  nonsense !     Another  glass,  I  say — to  seal  the 
bond!     \They  clink  glasses  and  drink.     During  what 
follows  BASTIAN  keeps  on  fitting  the  glasses  as  soon  as 
they  are  empty '.] 

MONSEN. 

However — since  we  have  got  upon  the  subject— 
I  must  tell  you  that  it's  not  the  Chamberlain  himself 
that  keeps  everything  under  the  yoke.     No,  sir — old 
Lundestad  is  the  man  that  stands  behind  and  drives 
the  sledge. 

STENSGARD. 

So  I  am  told,  in  many  quarters.  I  can't  under- 
stand how  a  Liberal  like  him— 

MONSEN. 

Lundestad  ?  Do  you  call  Anders  Lundestad  a 
Liberal  ?  To  be  sure,  he  professed  Liberalism  in 
his  young  days,  when  he  was  still  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder.  And  then  he  inherited  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment from  his  father.  Good  Lord  !  everything  runs 
in  families  here. 

STENSGARD. 

But  there  must  be  some  means  of  putting  a  stop 
to  all  these  abuses. 
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ASLAKSEN. 

Yes,  damn  it  all,  Mr.  Stensgard — see  if  you  can't 
put  a  stop  to  them  ! 

STENSGARD., 
I  don't  say  that  I— 

ASLAKSEN. 

Yes,  you  !  You  are  just  the  man.  You  have  the 
gift  of  the  gab,  as  the  saying  goes ;  and  what's  more  : 
you  have  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  My  paper's  at 
your  disposal,  you  know. 

MONSEN. 

If  anything  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  quickly. 
The  preliminary  election1  comes  on  in  three  days 
now. 

STENSGARD. 

And  if  you  were  elected,  your  private  affairs  would 
not  prevent  your  accepting  the  charge  ? 

MONSEN. 

My  private  affairs  would*  suffer,  of  course ;  but  if 
it  appeared  that  the  good  of  the  community  demanded 
the  sacrifice,  I  should  have  to  put  aside  all  personal 
considerations. 

STENSGARD. 

Good  ;  that's  good.  And  you  have  a  party  already : 
that  I  can  see  clearly. 

1  The  system  of  indirect  election  obtains  in  Norway.  The 
constituencies  choose  a  College  of  Electors,  who,  in  turn,  choose 
the  Members  of  the  Storthing  or  Parliament.  It  is  the  pre- 
liminary "  Election  of  Electors"  to  which  Monsen  refers. 
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MONSEN. 

I  flatter  myself  the  majority  of  the  younger,  go- 
ahead  generation 

ASLAKSEN. 

Hm,  hm  !  'ware  spies  ! 

[DANIEL    HEIRE   enters  from   the   tent;    he 
peers  about  shortsightedly,  and  approaches.} 

HEIRE. 

May  I  beg  for  the  loan  of  a  spare  seat ;  I  want  to 
sit  over  there. 

MONSEN. 

The  benches  are  fastened  here,  you  see ;  but  won't 
you  take  a  place  at  this  table  ? 

HEIRE. 

Here?     At    this    table?      Oh   yes,   with   pleasure. 
[.Sta.]     Dear,  dear  !     Champagne,  I  believe. 

MONSEN. 
Yes ;  won't  you  join  us  in  a  glass  ? 

HEIRE. 

No,   thank   you !      Madam    Rundholmen's    cham- 
pagne  Well,  well,  just  half  a  glass  to  keep  you 

company.     If  only  one  had  a  glass,  now. 

MONSEN. 
Bastian,  go  and  get  one. 
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BASTIAN. 

Oh,  Aslaksen,  just  go  and  fetch  a  glass.  [ASLAK- 
SEN goes  into  the  tent,  A  fause^\ 

HEIRE. 

Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,  gentlemen.     I  wouldn't 

for   the   world !     Thanks,    Aslaksen.     \Bows   to 

STENSGARD.]  A  strange  face — a  recent  arrival! 
Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing  our  new  legal 
luminary,  Mr.  Stensgard? 

MONSEN. 

Quite  right.  {Introducing  them.']  Mr.  Stensgard, 
Mr.  Daniel  Heire— 

BASTIAN. 

Capitalist. 

HEIRE. 

Ex-capitalist,  you  should  rather  say.  It's  all  gone 
now;  slipped  through  my  fingers,  so  to  speak.  Not 
that  I'm  bankrupt — for  goodness'  sake  don't  think 
that. 

MONSEN. 

Drink,  drink,  while  the  froth  is  on  it. 

HEIRE. 

But  rascality,  you  understand— chicanery  and  sharp 
practice I  say  no  more.  Well,  well,  I  arh  con- 
fident it's  only  temporary.  When  I  get  my  out- 
standing law-suits  and  some  other  little  matters  off 
my  hands,  I  shall  soon  be  on  the  track  of  our 
aristocratic  old  Reynard  the  Fox.  Let  us  drink  to 
that!  You  won't,  eh? 
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STENSGARD. 

I  should  like  to  know  first  who  your  aristocratic  old 
Reynard  the  Fox  may  be. 

HEIRE. 

Hee-hee;  you  needn't  look  so  uncomfortable,  man. 
You  don't  suppose  I'm  alluding  to  Mr.  Monsen.  No 
one  can  accuse  Mr.  Monsen  of  being  aristocratic. 
No ;  it's  Chamberlain  Bratsberg,  my  dear  young 
friend. 

STENSGARD. 

What !  In  money  matters  the  Chamberlain  is 
surely  unimpeachable. 

HEIRE. 

You  think  so,  young  man  ?  Hm ;  I  say  no  more. 
[Draws  nearer.]  Twenty  years  ago  I  was  worth  no 
end  of  money.  My  father  left  me  a  great  fortune. 
You've  heard  of  my  father,  I  daresay?  No?  Old 
Hans  Heire?  They  called  him  Gold  Hans.  He 
was  a  shipowner :  made  heaps  of  money  in  the 
blockade  time;  had  his  window-frames  and  door-posts 

gilded ;  he  could  afford  it I  say  no  more ;  so 

they  called  him  Gold  Hans. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Didn't  he  gild  his  chimney-pots  too? 

HEIRE. 

No;  that  was  only  a  penny-a-liner's  lie;  invented 
long  before  your  time,  however.  But  he  made  the 
money  fly ;  and  so  did  J  in  my  time.  My  visit  to. 
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London,  for  instance — haven't  you  heard  of  my  visit 
to  London  ?  I  took  a  prince's  retinue  with  me. 
Have  you  really  not  heard  of  it,  eh  ?  And  the  sums 
I've  lavished  on  art  and  science !  And  on  bringing 
rising  talent  to  the  front ! 

ASLAKSEN. 

[Rises.]     Well,  good-bye,  gentlemen. 

MONSEN. 

What  ?     Are  you  leaving  us  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

Yes ;  I  want  to  stretch  my  legs  a  bit. 
[Goes.] 

HEIRE. 

[Speaking  low^\  He  was  one  of  them — just  as 
grateful  as  the  rest,  hee-hee!  Do  you  know,  I  kept 
him  a  whole  year  at  college? 

STENSGARD. 
Indeed  ?     Has  Aslaksen  been  to  college  ? 

HEIRE. 

Like   young    Monsen.     He    made   nothing   of   it ; 

also  like I  say  no  more.     Had  to  give  him  up, 

you  see ;  he  had  already  developed  his  unhappy  taste 
for  spirits— 

MONSEN. 

But  you've  forgotten  what  you  were  going  to  tell 
Mr.  Stensgard  about  the  Chamberlain. 
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HEIRE. 

Oh,  it's  a  complicated  business.  When  my  father 
was  in  his  glory,  things  were  going  down-hill  with  the 
old  Chamberlain — this  one's  father,  you  understand ; 
he  was  a  Chamberlain  too. 

BASTIAN. 
Of  course ;  everything  runs  in  families  here. 

HEIRE. 

Including  the  social  graces I  say  no  more. 

The  conversion  of  the  currency,  rash  speculations, 
extravagances  he  launched  out  into  in  the  year  1816 
or  thereabouts,  forced  him  to  sell  some  of  his  land. 

STENSGARD. 
And  your  father  bought  it  ? 

HEIRE. 

Bought  and  paid  for  it.  Well,  what  then  ?  I 
come  into  my  property ;  I  make  improvements  by 
the  thousand 

BASTIAN. 
Of  course. 

HEIRE. 

Your  health,  my  young  friend  ! — Improvements  by 
the  thousand,  I  say — thinning  the  woods,  and  so 
forth.  Years  pass ;  and  then  comes  Master  Reynard 
— the  present  one,  I  mean — and  repudiates  the 
bargain  J 


/ 
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STENSGAKD. 

But,  my  dear  Mr.  Heire,  you  could  surely  have 
snapped  your  fingers  at  him. 

HEIRE. 

Not  so  easily !  Some  small  formalities  had  been 
overlooked,  he  declared.  Besides,  I  happened  then 
to  be  in  temporary  difficulties,  which  afterwards 
became  permanent.  And  what  can  a  man  do 
nowadays  without  capital  ? 

MONSEN. 

You're  right  there,  by  God !  And  in  many  ways 
you  can't  do  very  much  with  capital  either.  That 
I  know  to  my  cost.  Why,  even  my  innocent 
children 

BASTIAN. 

\7humps  the  table^\  Ugh,  father!  if  I  only  had 
certain  people  here ! 

STENSGARD. 
Your  children,  you  say  ? 

MONSEN. 

Yes ;  take  Bastian,  for  example.  Perhaps  I  haven't 
given  him  a  good  education  ? 

HEIRE. 

A  threefold  education!  First  for  the  University; 
then  for  painting ;  and  then  for — what  is  it  ? — it's  a 
civil  engineer  he  is  now,  isn't  it? 
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BASTIAN. 
Yes,  that  I  am,  by  the  Lord  ! 

MONSEN. 

Yes,  that  he  is ;  I  can  produce  his  bills  and  his 
certificates  to  prove  it !  But  who  gets  the  town 
business?  Who  has  got  the  local  road-making 
—especially  these  last  two  years  ?  Foreigners,  or  at 
any  rate  strangers — in  short,  people  no  one  knows 
anything  about ! 

HEIRE. 

Yes ;  it's  shameful  the  way  things  go  on.  Only 
last  New  Year,  when  the  managership  of  the  Savings 
Bank  fell  vacant,  what  must  they  do  but  give  Monsen 
the  go  by,  and  choose  an  individual  that  knew — 
\Coughs\ — that  knew  how  to  keep  his  purse-strings 
drawn — which  our  princely  host  obviously  does  not. 
Whenever  there's  a  post  of  confidence  going,  it's 
always  the  same  !  Never  Monsen — always  some  one 
that  enjoys  the  confidence — of  the  people  in  power. 
Well,  well ;  commune  suffragium>  as  the  Roman  Law 
puts  it ;  that  means  shipwreck  in  the  Common 
Council,  sir.1  It's  a  shame  !  Your  health  ! 

MONSEN. 

Thanks  !  But,  to  change  the  subject — how  are  all 
your  lawsuits  getting  on  ? 

HEIRE. 
They  are  still  pending ;    I  can  say  no  more  for  the 

1  In  this  untranslatable  passage  Daniel  Heire  seems  to  be 
making  a  sort  of  pun  on  snffragiitm  and  naufraghim. 
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present.  What  endless  annoyance  they  do  give  me  ! 
Next  week  I  shall  have  to  summon  the  whole  Town 
Council  before  the  Arbitration  Commission.1 

BASTIAN. 

Is  it  true  that  you  once  summoned  yourself  before 
the  Arbitration  Commission  ? 

HEIRE. 
Myself?     Yes;  but  I  didn't  put  in  an  appearance. 

MONSEN. 
Ha,  ha  !     You  didn't,  eh  ? 

HEIRE. 

I  had  a  sufficient  excuse :  had  to  cross  the  river, 
and  it  was  unfortunately  the  very  year  of  Bastian's 
bridge — plump  !  down  it  went,  you  know 

BASTIAN. 

Why,  confound  it  all ! 

HEIRE. 

Take  it  coolly,  young  man  !  You  are  not  the  first 
that  has  bent  the  bow  till  it  breaks.  Everything  runs 
in  families,  you  know—  I  say  no  more. 

1  In  Norway,  before  an  action  comes  into  Court,  the  parties 
are  bound  to  appear  in  person  before  a  Commission  of  Arbi- 
tration or  Conciliation.  If  the  Commission  can  suggest  an 
arrangement  acceptable  to  both  sides,  this  arrangement  has  the 
validity  of  a  judgment,  and  the  case  goes  no  further.  Counsel 
are  not  allowed  to  appear  before  the  Commission. 
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MONSEN. 

Ho  ho  ho !  You  say  no  more,  eh  ?  Well  drink, 
then,  and  say  no  more !  \To  STENSGARD.]  You  see, 
Mr.  Heire's  tongue  is  licensed  to  wag  as  it  pleases. 

HEIRE. 

Yes,  freedom  of  speech  is  the  only  civic  right  I 
really  value. 

STENSGARD. 
What  a  pity  the  law  should  restrict  it. 

HEIRE. 

Hee-hee !  Ourjejjal  friend's  mouth  is  watering  for 
a  nice  action  for  slander)  eh  ?  Make  your  mind  easy, 
my  dear  sir !  I'm  an  old  hand,  let  me  tell  you  ! 

STENSGARD. 
Especially  at  slander  ? 

HEIRE. 

Your  pardon,  young  man !  That  outburst  of 
indignation  does  honour  to  your  heart.  I  beg  you 
to  forget  an  old  man's  untimely  frankness  about  your 
absent  friends. 

STENSGARD. 
Absent  friends  ? 

HEIRE. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  son,  of  course — 
nor  against  the  daughter.  And  if  I  happened  to  cast 
a  passing  slur  upon  the  Chamberlain's  character 
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STENSGARD. 

The  Chamberlain's?  Is  it  the  Chamberlain's 
family  you  call  my  friends  ? 

HEIRE. 

Well,  you  don't  pay  visits  to  your  enemies,  I 
presume  ? 

BASTIAN. 
Visits  ? 

MONSEN. 

What? 

HEIRE. 
Ovv,    ow,    ow !     Here    am    I    letting   cats   out   of 

bags ! 

MONSEN. 
Have  you  been  paying  visits  at  the  Chamberlain's? 

STENSGARD. 
Nonsense  !     A  misunderstanding 

HEIRE. 

A  most  unhappy  slip  on  my  part.  But  how  was  I 
to  know  it  was  a  secret?  \To  MONSEN.]  Besides, 
you  mustn't  take  my  expressions  too  literally.  When 
I  say  a  visit,  I  mean  only  a  sort  of  formal  call ;  a 
frock  coat  and  yellow  gloves  affair— 

STENSGARD. 

I  tell  you  I  haven't  exchanged  a  single  word  with 
any  of  that  family  ! 
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HEIRE. 

Is  it  possible  ?  Were  you  not  received  the  second 
time  either?  I  know  they  were  "not  at  home"  the 
first  time. 

STENSGARD. 

\To  MONSEN.]  I  had  a  letter  to  deliver  from  a 
friend  in  Christiania — that  was  all. 

HEIRE. 

[Rising.]  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  isn't  positively 
revolting !  Here  is  a  young  man  at  the  outset  of 
his  career;  full  of  simple-minded  confidence,  he 
seeks  out  the  experienced  man  of  the  world  and 
knocks  at  his  door;  turns  to  him,  who  has  brought 

his   ship  to  port,  to  beg  for I   say  no  more ! 

The  man  of  the  world  shuts  the  door  in  his  face ; 
is   not   at   home ;    never  i  s  at   home   when  it's  his 

duty  to  be I  say  no  more  !    [  With  indignation^ 

Was  there  ever  such  shameful  insolence ! 

STENSGARD. 
Oh,  never  mind  that  stupid  business. 

HEIRE. 

Not  at  home !  He,  who  goes  about  professing  that 
he  is  always  at  home  to  reputable  people ! 

STENSGARD. 
Does  he  say  that  ? 

HEIRE. 

A  mere  empty  phrase.  He's  not  at  home  to  Mr. 
Monsen  either.  But  I  can't  think  what  has  made 
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him  hate  you  so  much.     Yes.   hate  you,  I  say;  for 
what  do  you  think  I  heard  yesterday? 

STENSGARD. 
I  don't  want  to  know  what  you  heard  yesterday. 

HEIRE. 

Then  I  say  no  more.  Besides,  the  expressions 
didn't  surprise  me — coming  from  the  Chamberlain, 
I  mean.  Only  I  can't  understand  why  he  should 
have  added  "demagogue." 

STENSGARD. 
Demagogue ! 

HEIRE. 

Well,  since  you  insist  upon  it,  I  must  confess  that 
the  Chamberlain  called  you  an  adventurer  and  dema- 
gogue. 

STENSGARD. 

[Jumps  up.~\     What ! 

HEIRE. 

Adventurer  and  demagogue,  or  demagogue  and 
adventurer;;  I  won't  answer  for  the  order. 

STENSGARD. 
And  you  heard  that  ? 

HEIRE. 

I  ?  If  I  had  been  present,  Mr.  Stensgard,  you  may 
be  sure  I  should  have  stood  up  for  you  as  you 
deserve. 
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MONSEN. 

There,  you  see  what  comes  of 

STENSGARD. 
How  dare  the  old  scoundrel ? 

HEIRE. 

Come,  come,  come !  Keep  your  temper.  Very 
likely  it  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech — a  harmless 
little  joke,  I  have  no  doubt.  You  can  demand  an 
explanation  to-morrow;  for  I  suppose  you  are  going  to 
the  great  dinner-party,  eh  ? 

STENSGARD. 
I  am  not  going  to  any  dinner-party. 

HEIRE. 
Two  calls  and  no  invitation ! 

STENSGARD. 

Demagogue  and  adventurer !  What  can  he  be 
thinking  of? 

MONSEN. 

Look    there !      Talk   of   the    devil !      Come, 

Bastian.     [Goes  off  with  BASTIAN.] 

STENSGARD. 
What  did  he  mean  by  it,  Mr.  Heire? 

HEIRE. 

Haven't  the  ghost  of  an  idea. — It  pains  you  ? 
Your  hand,  young  man  !  Pardon  me  if  my  frank- 
ness has  wounded  you.  Believe  me,  you  have  yet 
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many  bitter  lessons  to  learn  in  this  life.  You  are 
young;  you  are  confiding ;  you  arc  trustful.  It  is 
beautiful;  it  is  even  touching;  but — but — trustful- 
ness is  silver,  experience  is  gold ;  that's  a  proverb  of 
my  own  invention,  sir  !  God  bless  you  !  [Goes.} 

[CHAMBERLAIN  BRATSBERG,  his  DAUGHTER 
THORA,  and  DOCTOR  FIELDBO  enter  from 
the  left.} 

LUNDESTAD. 

[Strikes  the  bell  on  the  rostrum.}  Silence  for  Mr. 
Ringdal's  speech ! 

STENSGARD. 
[Shouts.}     Mr,  Lundestad,  I  demand  to  be  heard  ! 

LUNDESTAD. 
Afterwards. 

STENSGARD. 
No,  now  !  at  once  ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

You  can't  speak  just  now.  Silence  for  Mr. 
Ringdal ! 

RlNGDAL. 

[On  the  rostrum.}  Ladies  and  gentlemen !  We 
have  at  this  moment  the  honour  of  seeing  in  our 
midst  the  man  with  the  warm  heart  and  the  open 
hand — the  man  we  have  all  looked  up  to  for  many 
a  year,  as  to  a  father — the  man  who  is  always  ready 
to  help  us,  both  in  word  and  deed — the  man  whose 
door  is  never  closed  to  any  reputable  citizen — 
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the  man  who — \vho — ladies  and  gentlemen,  our 
honoured  guest  is  no  lover  of  long  speeches ;  so, 
without  more  words,  I  call  for  three  cheers  for 
Chamberlain  Bratsberg  and  his  family !  Long  life 
to  them  !  Hurrah  ! 

THE  CROWD. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 

[Great  enthusiasm;  people  press  around  the 
CHAMBERLAIN,  who  thanks  them  and 
shakes  hands  with  those  nearest  him .] 

STENSGARD. 
Now  may  I  speak? 

LUNDESTAD. 

By  all  means.     The  platform  is  at  your  service. 

STENSGARD. 

{Jumps  upon  the  table^     I    shall   choose   my  own 
platform ! 

THE  YOUNG  MEN. 
\Crowding  around  him.']     Hurrah  ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

[To    the    DOCTOR.]       Who    is    this    obstreperous 
personage? 

FlELDBO. 
Mr.  Stensgard. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Oh,  it's  he,  is  it  ? 
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STENSGARD. 

Listen  to  me,  my  glad-hearted  brothers  and  sisters! 
Hear  me,  all  you  who  have  in  your  souls, — though  it 
may  not  reach  your  lips, — the  exultant  song  of  the 
day,  the  day  of  our  freedom !  I  am  a  stranger 
among  you 

ASLAKSEN. 
No! 

STENSGARD. 

Thanks  for  that  "No  !"  I  take  it  as  the  utterance 
of  a  longing,  an  aspiration.  A  stranger  I  am,  how- 
ever; but  this  I  swear,  that  I  come  among  you  with  a 
great  and  open-hearted  sympathy  for  your  sorrows 
and  your  joys,  your  victories  and  defeats.  If  it  lay  in 
my  power 

ASLAKSEN. 
It  does,  it  does  ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

No  interruptions !     You  have  no  right  to  speak. 

STENSGARD. 

You  still  less !  I  abolish  the  Committee !  Free- 
dom on  the  day  of  freedom,  boys  ! 

THE  YOUNG  MEN. 
Hurrah  for  freedom  ! 

STENSGARD. 

They  deny  you  the  right  of  speech !  You  hear  it 
— they  want  to  gag  you  1  Away  with  this  tyranny ! 
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I  won't  stand  here  declaiming  to  a  flock  of  dumb 
animals.  I  will  talk ;  but  you  shall  talk  too.  We 
will  talk  to  each  other,  from  the  heart ! 

THE  CROWD. 
[  With  growing  enthusiasm.]     Hurrah  ! 

STENSGARD. 

We  will  have  no  more  of  these  barren,  white-chokered 
festivities  !  A  golden  harvest  of  deeds  shall  hereafter 
shoot  up  from  each  Seventeenth  of  May.  May !  Is 
it  not  the  season  of  bud  and  blossom,  the  blushing 
maiden-month  of  the  year?  On  the  first  of  June  1 
shall  have  been  just  two  months  among  you ;  and  in 
that  time  what  greatness  and  littleness,  what  beauty 
and  deformity,  have  I  not  seen  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
What  on  earth  is  he  talking  about,  Doctor? 

FlELDBO. 

Aslaksen  says  it's  the  local  situation. 

STENSGARD. 

I  have  seen  great  and  brilliant  possibilities  among 
the  masses;  but  I  have  seen,  too,  a  spirit  of  cor- 
ruption brooding  over  the  germs  of  promise  and 
bringing  them  to  nought  I  have  seen  ardent  and 
trustful  youth  rush  yearning  forth — and  I  have  seen 
the  door  shut  in  its  face. 

THORA. 
Oh,  Heaven ! 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
What  does  he  mean  by  that  ? 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  rejoicing !  There 
hovers  in  the  air  an  Influence,  a  Spectre  from  the 
dead  and  rotten  past,  which  spreads  darkness  and 
oppression  where  there  should  be  nothing  but  buoy- 
ancy and  light.  We  must  lay  that  Spectre;  down 
with  it! 

THE  CROWD. 
Hurrah  !     Hurrah  for  the  Seventeenth  of  May  ! 

THORA. 
Come  away,  father ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

What  the  deuce  does  he  mean  by  a  spectre  ?  Who 
is  he  talking  about,  Doctor? 

FIELDBO. 

\QuicklyI\      Oh,  it's  about \Whispersaword 

or  twol\ 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Aha  !     So  that's  it ! 

THORA. 
\Softly  to  FIELDBO.]     Thanks  ! 
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STENSGARD. 

If  no  one  else  will  crush  the  dragon,  I  will !  But 
we  must  hold  together,  boys  ! 

MANY  VOICES. 
Yes !  yes ! 

STENSGARD. 

We  are  young !  The  time  belongs  to  us ;  but  we 
also  belong  to  the  time.  Our  right  is  our  duty ! 
Elbow-room  for  faculty,  for  will,  for  power !  Listen 
to  me !  We  must  form  a  League.  The  money-bag 
has  ceased  to  rule  among  us  !  • 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Bravo!  \To  the  DOCTOR.]  He  said  the  money- 
bag ;  so  it's  really  Monsen  ! 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  boys;  we,  we  are  the  wealth  of  the  country,  if 
only  there's  metal  in  us.  Our  will  is  the  ringing  gold 
that  shall  pass  from  man  to  man.  War  to  the  knife 
against  whoever  shall  deny  its  currency  ! 

THE  CROWD. 
Hurrah ! 

STENSGARD. 
A  scornful  "  bravo"  has  been  flung  in  my  teeth 


THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
No,  no ! 
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STENSGARD. 

What  care  I !  Thanks  and  threats  alike  are  power- 
less over  the  perfect  will.  And  now,  God  be  with  us  ! 
For  we  are  going  about  His  work,  with  youth  and 
faith  to  help  us.  Come,  then,  into  the  refreshment 
tent — our  League  shall  be  baptised  this  very  hour ! 

THE  CROWD. 

Hurrah  !     Carry  him  !     Shoulder  high  with  him  ! 
\He  is  lifted  shoulder  high.~\ 

.  VOICES. 

Speak  on  !     More  !     More  ! 

STENSGARD. 

Let  us  hold  together,  I  say  !  Providence  is  on  the 
side  of  the  League  of  Youth.  It  lies  with  us  to  rule 
the  world — here  in  the  district ! 

\He    is    carried    into    the    tent   amid   wild 
enthusiasm.] 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

[Wiping  her  eyes.]  Oh,  Lord,  how- beautifully  he 
does  speak  !  Don't  you  feel  as  if  you  could  kiss  him, 
Mr.  Heire? 

HEIRE. 
Thank  you,  I'd  rather  not. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Oh,  you  !     I  daresay  not. 
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HEIRE. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  kiss  him,  Madam 
Rundholmen. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Ugh,  how  horrid  you  are ! 

[She  goes  info  the  lent ;  HEIRE  follows  her.] 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Spectre — and  dragon — and  money-bag  !  It  was 
horribly  rude — but  well  deserved  ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

\_ApproachingI\    I'm  heartily  sorry,  Chamberlain — 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes,  where  was  your  knowledge  of  character, 
Lundestad  ?  Well,  weH ;  we  are  none  of  us  infallible. 
Good-night,  and  thanks  for  a  pleasant  evening. 
\Turns  fo  THORA  and  the  DOCTOR.]  But  bless  me, 
I've  been  positively  rude  to  that  fine  young  fellow ! 

FIELDTXX 
How  so? 

THORA. 
His  call,  you  mean—   —  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

He  called  twice.  It's  really  Lundestad's  fault. 
He  told  me  he  was  an  adventurer  and — and  I  forget, 
what  else.  Fortunately  I  can  make  up  for  it, 
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THORA. 
How? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Come,  Thora ;  let  us  see  to  it  at  once 


FIELD  BO. 

Oh,  do  you  think  it's  worth  while,  Chamber- 
lain  ? 

THORA. 

[Softly.}     Hush ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

When  one  has  done  an  injustice  one  should  lose 
no  time  in  undoing  it;  that's  a  plain  matter  of  duty. 
Good-night,  Doctor.  After  all,  I've  spent  an  amusing 
hour ;  and  that's  more  than  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
to-day. 

FIELDBO. 

Me,  Chamberlain? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Yes,  yes,  yes — you  and  others. 

FIELDBO. 
May  I  ask  what  I—    -? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Don't  be  curious,  Doctor.  I  am  never  curious. 
Come,  come — no  offence — good-night ! 

[THE  CHAMBERLAIN  and  THORA  go  out  io 
the  left;  FIELDBO  gazes  thoughtfully  af.'er 
them} 
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ASLAKSEN. 

[From  the  tent.']  Hei,  waiter !  Pen  and  ink ! 
Things  are  getting  lively,  Doctor  ! 

FIELDED. 
What  things  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 
He's  founding  the  League.     It's  nearly  founded. 

LUNDESTAD. 

[  Who  has  quietly  drawn  nearJ]  Are  many  putting 
down  their  names  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

We've  enrolled  about  seven-and-thirty,  not  counting 
widows  and  so  forth.  Pen  and  ink,  I  say !  No 
waiters  to  be  found ! — that's  the  fault  of  the  local 
situation. 

[Goes  off  behind  the  tent.'] 

LUNDESTAD. 
Puh !     It  has  been  hot  to-day. 

FIELDBO. 
I'm  afraid  we  have  hotter  days  to  come. 

LUNDESTAD. 
Do  you  think  the  Chamberlain  was  very  angry? 

FIELDBO. 

Oh,  not  in  the  least ;  you  could  see  that,  couldn't 
you  ?  But  what  do  you  say  to  the  new  League  ? 

3 
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LUNDESTAD. 

Hm  ;  I  say  nothing.     What  is  there  to  be  said  ? 

FIELD BO. 

It's  the  beginning  of  a  struggle  for  power  here  in 
the  district. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Well,  well ;  no  harm  in  a  fight.  He  has  great  gifts, 
that  Stensgard. 

FIELDBO. 
He's  determined  to  make  his  way. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Youth  is  always  determined  to  make  its  way.  I 
was,  when  I  was  young;  no  one  can  object  to  that. 
But  mightn't  we  look  in  and  see 

% 
HEIRE. 

[From  the  tent.~\  Well,  Mr.  Lundestad,  are  you 
going  to  move  the  previous  question,  eh  ?  To  head 
the  opposition  ?  Hee-hee  !  You  must  make  haste ! 

LUNDESTAD. 
Oh,  I  daresay  I  shall  be  in  time. 

HEIRE. 

Too  late,  sir  !  Unless  you  want  to  stand  godfather. 
\_Cheering  from  the  tent^\  There,  they're  chanting 
Amen ;  the  baptism  is  over. 
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LUNDESTAD. 

I  suppose  one  may  be  permitted  to  listen ;  I  shall 
keep  quiet.  \Enters  the  /en/.] 

HEIRE. 

There  goes  one  of  the  falling  trees !  There  will 
be  a  rare  uprooting,  I  can  tell  you !  The  place 
will  soon  look  like  a  wood  after  a  tornado.  Won't  I 
chuckle  over  it ! 

FIELDBO. 

Tell  me,  Mr.  Heire,  what  interest  have  you  in  the 
matter  ? 

HEIRE. 

Interest?  lam  entirely  disinterested,  Doctor!  If 
I  chuckle,  it  is  on  behalf  of  my  fellow-citizens.  There 
will  be  life,  spirit,  go,  in  things.  For  my  own  part — 
good  Lord,  it's  all  the  same  to  me;  I  say,  as  the 
Grand  Turk  said  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  France — I  don't  care  whether  the  pig  eats 
the  dog  or  the  dog  the  pig.  [Goes  out  towards  the 
back  on  the  right.] 

THE  CROWD. 

[In  the  tent.']  Long  live  Stensgard !  Hurrah ! 
Hurrah  for  the  League  of  Youth  !  Wine  !  Punch  ! 
Hei,  hei !  Beer  !  Hurrah  ! 

BASTIAN. 

[Comes  from  the  tent.]  God  bless  you  and  every 
one  !  [  With  tears  in  his  voice.]  Oh,  Doctor,  I  feel 
so  strong  this  evening;  I  must  do  something. 
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FlELDBO. 

Don't  mind  me.     What  would  you  like  to  do  ? 

BASTIAN. 

I  think  I'll  go  down  to  the  dancing-room  and  fight 
one  or  two  fellows.  \_Goes  out  behind  the  tent^\ 

STENSGARD. 

\Comes  from  the  tent  without  his  hat,  and  greatly 
agitated.]  My  dear  Fieldbo,  is  that  you  ? 

FIELDBO. 

At  your  service,  Tribune  of  the  People !  For  I 
suppose  you've  been  elected ? 

STENSGARD. 
Of  course ;  but 

FIELDBO. 

And  what's  to  come  of  it  all?  What  nice  little 
post  are  you  to  have  ?  The  management  of  the  Bank  ? 
Or  perhaps 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  like  that !  I  know  you  don't 
mean  it.  You're  not  so  empty  and  wooden  as  you 
like  to  appear. 

FIELDBO. 
Empty  and  wooden,  eh  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Fieldbo !     Be  my  friend  as  you  used  to  be !     We 
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have  not  understood  each  other  of  late.  You  have 
wounded  and  repelled  me  with  your  ridicule  and  irony. 
Believe  me,  it  was  wrong  of  you.  [Embraces  him.'] 
Oh,  my  great  God  !  how  happy  I  am  ! 

FIELDBO. 
You  too  ?     So  am  I,  so  am  I ! 

SXENSGlRD. 

Yes,  I  should  be  the  meanest  hound  on  earth  if 
all  heaven's  bounty  didn't  make  me  good  and  true. 
How  have  I  deserved  it,  Fieldbo?  What  have  I, 
sinner  that  I  am,  done  to  be  so  richly  blessed  ? 

FIELDBO. 

There  is  my  hand  !  This  evening  I  am  your  friend 
indeed ! 

STENSGARD. 

Thanks  !  Be  faithful  and  true,  as  I  shall  be  ! — Oh, 
isn't  it  an  unspeakable  joy  to  carry  all  that  multitude 
away  and  along  with  you  ?  How  can  you  help  be- 
coming good  from  mere  thankfulness  ?  And  how  it 
makes  you  love  all  your  fellow-creatures  !  I  feel  as  if 
I  could  clasp  them  all  in  one  embrace,  and  weep, 
and  beg  their  forgiveness  because  God  has  been  so 
partial  as  to  give  me  more  than  them. 

FIELDBO. 

[Quietly.']  Yes,  treasures  without  price  may  fall  to 
one  man's  lot.  This  evening  I  wouldn't  crush  an 
insect,  not  a  green  leaf  upon  my  path. 
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STENSGARD. 
You? 

FlELDBO. 

Never  mind.  That's  apart  from  the  question.  I 
only  mean  that  I  understand  you. 

STENSGARD. 

What  a  lovely  night !  Listen  to  the  music  and 
merriment  floating  out  over  the  meadows.  And  how 
still  it  is  in  the  valley !  I  tell  you  the  man  whose 
life  is  not  re-consecrated  in  such  an  hour,  does  not 
deserve  to  live  on  God's  earth ! 

FIELD BO. 

Yes ;  but  tell  me  now :  what  do  you  mean  to  build 
up  out  of  it — to-morrow,  and  through  the  working- 
days  to  come  ? 

STENSGARD. 

To  build  up?  We  have  to  tear  down  first. — 
Fieldbo,  I  had  once  a  dream — or  did  I  see  it  ?  No ; 
it  was  a  dream,  but  such  a  vivid  one  !  I  thought  the 
Day  of  Judgment  was  come  upon  the  world.  I 
could  sec  the  whole  curve  of  the  hemisphere.  There 
was  no  sun,  only  a  livid  storm-light.  A  tempest 
arose;  it  came  rushing  from  the  west  and  swept 
everything  before  it :  first  withered  leaves,  then  men  ; 
but  they  kept  on  their  feet  all  the  time,  and  their 
garments  clung  fast  to  them,  so  that  they  seemed  to 
be  hurried  along  sitting.  At  first  they  looked  like 
townspeople  running  after  their  hats  in  a  wind ;  but 
when  they  came  nearer  they  were  emperors  and  kings ; 
and  it  was  their  crowns  and  orbs  they  were  chasing 
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and  catching  at,  and  seemed  always  on  the  point  of 
grasping,  but  never  grasped.  Oh,  there  were  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  them,  and  none  of  them 
understood  in  the  least  what  was  happening ;  but 
many  bewailed  themselves,  and  asked  :  "  Whence  can 
it  come,  this  terrible  storm  ?  "  Then  there  came  the 
answer :  "  One  Voice  spoke,  and  the  storm  is  the 
echo  of  that  one  Voice." 

FIELD  BO. 

When  did  you  dream  that  ? 

•  •  •" 
STENSGARD. 

Oh,  I  don't  remember  when ;  several  years  ago. 

FIELDBO. 

There  were  probably  disturbances  somewhere  in 
Europe,  and  you  had  been  reading  the  newspapers 
after  a  heavy  supper. 

STENSGARD. 

The  same  shiver,  the  same  thrill,  that  then  ran 
down  my  back,  I  felt  again  to-night.  Yes,  I  will  give 
my  whole  soul  utterance.  I  will  be  the  Voice 

FIELDBO. 

Come,  my  dear  Stensgard,  pause  and  reflect.  You 
will  be  the  Voice,  you  say.  Good  !  But  where  will 
you  be  the  Voice?  Here  in  the  parish?  Or  at  most 
here  in  the  county !  And  who  will  echo  you  and 
raise  the  storm  ?  Why,  people  like  Monsen  and 
Aslaksen,  and  that  fat-headed  genius,  Mr.  Bastian. 
And  instead  of  the  flying  emperors  and  kings,  we 
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shall  see  old  Lundestad  rushing  about  after  his  lost 
seat  in  Parliament.  Then  what  will  it  all  amount  to? 
Just  what  you  at  first  saw  in  your  dream — townsfolk 
in  a  wind. 

STENSGARD. 

In  the  beginning,  yes.  But  who  knows  how  far  the 
storm  may  sweep  ? 

FIELDBO. 

Fiddlesticks  with  you  and  your  storm  !  And  the 
first  thing  you  go  and  do,  hoodwinked  and  blinded 
and  gulled  as  you  are,  is  to  turn  your  weapons 
precisely  against  all  that  is  worthy  and  capable  among 
us 

STENSGARD. 
That  is  not  true. 

FIELDBO. 

It  is  true !  Monsen  and  the  Stonelee  gang  got 
hold  of  you  the  moment  you  came  here ;  and  if  you 
don't  shake  him  off  it  will  be  your  ruin.  Chamberlain 
Bratsberg  is  a  man  of  honour;  that  you  may  rely 
on.  Do  you  know  why  the  great  Monsen  hates  him  ? 
Why,  because 

STENSGARD. 

Not  a  word  more !  I  won't  hear  a  word  against 
my  friends ! 

FIELDBO. 

Look  into  yourself,  Stensgard !  Is  Mr.  Mons 
Monsen  really  your  friend  ? 
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STENSGARD. 

Mr.  Monsen  has  most  kindly  opened  his  doors  to 
me 

FIELDBO. 

To  people  of  the  better  sort  he  opens  his  doors  in 
vain. 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  whom  do  you  call  the  better  sort?  A  few 
stuck-up  officials !  I  know  all  about  it.  As  for  me, 
I  have  been  received  at  Stonelee  with  so  much 
cordiality  and  appreciation 

FIELDBO. 

Appreciation  ?  Yes,  unfortunately — there  we  are  at 
the  root  of  the  matter. 

STENSGARD. 

Not  at  all !  I  can  see  with  unprejudiced  eyes. 
Mr.  Monsen  has  abilities,  he  has  reading,  he  has  a 
keen  sense  for  public  affairs. 

FIELDBO. 

Abilities?  Oh,  yes,  in  a  way.  Reading  too:  he 
takes  in  the  papers,  and  has  read  your  speeches  and 
articles.  And  his  sense  for  public  affairs  he  has  of 
course  proved  by  applauding  the  said  articles  and 
speeches. 

STENSGARD. 

Now,  Fieldbo,  up  come  the  dregs  of  your  nature 
again.  Can  you  never  shake  off  that  polluting  habit 
of  thought?  Why  must  you  always  assume  mean  or 
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ridiculous  motives  for  everything?  Oh,  you  are  not 
serious !  Now  you  look  good  and  true  again.  I'll 
tell  you  the  real  root  of  the  matter.  Do  you  know 
Ragna? 

FIELDBO. 

Ragna  Monsen?  Oh,  after  a  fashion — at  second 
hand. 

STENSGARD. 
Yes,  I  know  she  is  sometimes  at  the  Chamberlain's, 

FIELDBO. 

In  a  quiet  way,  yes.  She  and  Miss  Bratsberg  are 
old  schoolfellows. 

STENSGARD. 
And  what  do  you  think  of  her? 

FIELDBO. 

Why,  from  all  I  have  heard  she  seems  to  be  a  very 
good  girl. 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  you  should  see  her  in  her  home  !  She  thinks 
of  nothing  but  her  two  little  sisters.  And  how 
devotedly  she  must  have  nursed  her  mother !  You 
know  the  mother  was  out  of  her  mind  for  some  years 
before  she  died. 

FIELDBO. 

Yes ;  I  was  their  doctor  at  one  time.  But  surely, 
my  dear  fellow,  you  don't  mean  that 
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STENSGARD. 

Yes,  Fieldbo,  I  love  her  truly;  to  you  I  can 
confess  it.  Oh,  I  know  what  you  are  surprised  at. 
You  think  it  strange  that  so  soon  after — of  course  you 
know  that  I  was  engaged  in  Christiania  ? 

FIELDBO. 
Yes,  so  I  was  told. 

STENSGARD. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  disappointment.  I  had  to 
break  it  off;  it  was  best  for  all  parties.  Oh,  how  I 
suffered  in  that  affair !  The  torture,  the  sense  of 

oppression  I  endured !     Now,  thank  heaven,  I'm 

out  of  it  all.     That  was  my  reason  for  leaving  town. 

FIELDBO. 

And  with  regard  to  Ragna  Monsen,  are  you  quite 
sure  of  yourself? 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  I  am  indeed.  There's  no  mistake  possible  in 
this  case. 

FIELDBO. 

Well,  then,  in  heaven's  name,  go  in  and  win  !  It 
means  your  life's  happiness  !  Oh,  there's  so  much  I 
could  say  to  you 

STENSGARD. 

Really?  Has  she  said  anything?  Has  she  confided 
in  Miss  Bratsberg? 
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FlELDBO. 

No;  that's  not  what  I  mean.  But  how  can  you,  in 
the  midst  of  your  happiness,  go  and  fuddle  yourself  in 
these  political  orgies  ?  How  can  town  tattle  take  any 
hold  upon  a  mind  that  is 

STENSGARD. 

Why  not?  Man  is  a  complex  machine — I  am,  at 
any  rate.  Besides,  my  way  to  her  lies  through  these 
very  party  turmoils. 

FIELDBO. 
A  terribly  prosaic  way. 

STENSGARD. 

Fieldbo,  I  am  ambitious ;  you  know  I  am.  I  must 
make  my  way  in  the  world.  When  I  remember  that 
I'm  thirty,  and  am  still  on  the  first  round  of  the 
ladder,  I  feel  my  conscience  gnawing  at  me. 

FIELDBO. 
Not  with  its  wisdom  teeth. 

STENSGARD. 

It's  of  no  use  talking  to  you.  You  have  never  felt 
the  spur  of  ambition.  You  have  dawdled  and  drifted 
all  your  days — first  at  college,  then  abroad,  now 
here. 

FIELDBO. 

Perhaps;  but  at  least  it  has  been  delightful.  And 
no  reaction  follows,  like  what  you  feel  when  you  get 
down  from  the  table  after 
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STENSG!RD. 

Stop  that !     I  can  bear  anything  but  that.      You 
are  doing  a  bad  action — you  are  damping  my  ardour. 

FIELDBO. 
Oh,  come  !     If  your  ardour  is  so  easily  damped 


STENSGARD. 

Stop,  I  say  !  What  right  have  you  to  break  in  upon 
my  happiness  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  not  sincere  ? 

FIELDBO. 
Yes,  I  am  sure  you  are. 

STENSGARD. 

Well,  then,  why  go  and  make  me  feel  empty, 
and  disgusted,  and  suspicious  of  myself?  [Shouts 
and  cheers  from  the  tentl\  There — listen  !  They  are 
drinking  my  health.  An  idea  that  can  take  such 
hold  upon  people — by  God,  it  must  have  truth  in 
it! 

[THORA  BRATSBERG,  RAGNA  MONSEN,  and 
MR.  HELLE  enter  from  the  left  and  cross, 
half-way  back?\ 

HELLE. 
Look,  Miss  Bratsberg;  there  is  Mr.  Stensgard. 

THORA. 

Then  I  won't  go  any  further.  Good-night,  Ragna 
dear, 
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HELLE  AND  Miss  MONSEN. 
Good-night,  good-night.     [They  go  out  to  the  right.] 

THORA. 

[Advancing.']     I    am    Miss    Bratsberg.     I    have   a 
letter  for  you,  from  my  father. 

STENSGARD. 
For  me? 

THORA. 
Yes  ;  here  it  is.     [Going.] 

FIELDEO. 
May  I  not  see  you  home  ? 

THORA. 

No,    thank   you.     I   can   go   alone.     Good-night. 
[Goes  out  to  the  left] 

STENSGARD. 

[Reading  the  letter  by  a  Chinese  lantern^\     What  is 
this? 

FlELDBO. 

Well — what  has  the  Chamberlain  to  say  to  you  ? 

STENSGARD. 

{Bursts  into  loud  laughter?^     I  must  say  I  didn't 
expect  this ! 

FlELDBO, 

Tell  me ? 
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STENSGARD. 
Chamberlain  Bratsberg  is  a  pitiful  crea'ure. 

FIELDBO. 

You  dare  to 

STENSGARD. 

Pitiful !     Pitiful !     Tell  any  one  you  please  that  I 

said  so.     Or  rather,  say  nothing  about  it \Puts 

the  letter  in  his  pocket^\     Don't  mention  this  to  any 
one ! 

\The  COMPANY  come  out  from  the  tentJ] 

MONSEN. 
Mr.  President !     Where  is  Mr.  Stensgard  ? 

THE  CROWD. 
There  he  is  !     Hurrah  ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

Mr.  President  has  forgotten  his  hat. 
\Hands  it  to  him.~\ 

ASLAKSEN. 

Here ;  have  some  punch !     Here's  a  whole  bowl- 
ful! 

STENSGARD. 
Thanks,  no  more. 

MONSEN. 

And  the  members  of  the  League  will  recollect  that 
we  meet  to-morrow  at  Stonelee 
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STENSGARD. 
To-morrow?     It  wasn't  to-morrow,  was  it ? 

MONSEN. 
Yes,  certainly ;  to  draw  up  the  manifesto 

STENSGARD. 

No,  I  really  can't  to-morrow — I  shall  see  about  it 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after  that.  Well, 
good-night,  gentlemen ;  hearty  thanks  all  round,  and 
hurrah  for  the  future  ! 

THE  CROWD. 
Hurrah  !     Let's  take  him  home  in  triumph  ! 

STENSGARD. 
Thanks,  thanks  !     But  you  really  mustn't 

ASLAKSEN. 

We'll  all  go  with  you. 

STENSGARD. 

Very  well,  come  along.  Good-night,  Fieldbo;  you're 
not  coming  with  us  ? 

FIELDBO. 

No;  but  let  me  tell  you,  what  you  said  about 
Chamberlain  Bratsberg 

STENSGARD. 

Hush,  hush  !  It  was  an  exaggeration — I  withdraw 
it !  Well,  my  friends,  if  you're  coming,  come;  I'll 
take  the  lead. 
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MONSEN. 

Your  arm,  Stensgard ! 

BASTIAN. 

A     song !     Strike     up !     Something     thoroughly 
patriotic ! 

THE  CROWD. 

A  song  !     A  song  !     Music  ! 

[A  popular  air  is  played  and  sung.  The 
procession  marches  out  by  the  back  to  the 
right} 

FIELDBO. 

[To  LUNDESTAD,  who  remains  behind}     A  gallant 
procession. 

LUNDESTAD. 
Yes — and  with  a  gallant  leader. 

FIELDBO. 
And  where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Lundestad  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

I  ?     I'm  going  home  to  bed. 

[He  nods  and  goes  off.  DOCTOR  FIELDBO 
remains  behind  alone} 
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ACT  SECOND. 

A  garden-room  at  the  Chamberlain 'j,  elegantly 
furnished,  with  a  piano>  flowers,  and  rare  plants. 
Entrance  door  at  the  back.  On  the  left,  a  door 
leading  to  the  dining  room;  on  the  right  several 
glass  doors  lead  out  to  the  garden. 

[ASLAKSEN  stands  at  the  entrance  door.  A  MAID- 
SERVANT is  carrying  some  dishes  of  fruit  into  the 
dining-room .] 

THE  MAID. 

Yes,  but  I  tell  you  they're  still  at  table;  you  must 
call  again. 

ASLAKSEN. 

I'd  rather  wait,  if  I  may. 

THE  MAID. 

Oh  yes,   if  you  like.     You  can   sit  there  for  the 
present. 

\She  goes  into  the  dining-room.  ASLAKSEN 
takes  a  seat  near  the  door.  Pause.  DR. 
FIELDBO  enters  from  the  back. 

FIELDBO. 
Ah,  good  evening,  Aslaksen  :  are  you  here? 
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THE  MAID. 
\ReturningI\     You're  late  this  evening,  sir. 

FIELDBO. 
I  was  called  to  see  a  patient. 

THE  MAID. 

The  Chamberlain  and  Miss  Bratsberg  have  both 
been  inquiring  about  you. 

FIELDRO. 
Indeed? 

THE  MAID. 

Yes.     Won't  you  go  in  at  once,  sir ;  or  shall  I  say 

that ? 

FIELDBO. 

No,  no;  never  mind.  I  can  have  a  snack  after- 
wards ;  I  shall  wait  here  in  the  meantime. 

THE  MAID. 

Dinner  will  soon  be  over. 

[She  goes  out  by  the  backl\ 

ASLAKSEN. 

\After  a  fiauseJ]  How  can  you  resist  such  a  dinner, 
Doctor — with  dessert,  and  fine  wines,  and  all  sorts  of 
good  things  ? 

FIELDBO. 

Why,  man,  it  seems  to  me  we  get  too  many  good 
things  hereabouts,  rather  than  too  few. 
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ASLAKSEN. 

There  I  can't  agree  with  you. 

FIELDBO. 
Hm.     I  suppose  you  are  waiting  for  some  one? 

ASLAKSEN. 
Yes,  I  am. 

FIELDBO. 

And  are  things  going  tolerably  at  home?  Your 
wife ? 

ASLAKSEN. 
In  bed,  as  usual ;  coughing  and  wasting  away. 

FIELDBO. 
And  your  second  child  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

Oh,  he's  a  cripple  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  you  know 
that.  That's  our  luck,  you  see ;  what  the  devil's  the 
use  of  talking  about  it? 

FIELDBO. 
Let  me  look  at  you,  Aslaksen ! 

ASLAKSEN. 
Well ;  what  do  you  want  to  see  ? 

FIELDBO. 
You've  been  drinking  to  day. 
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ASLAKSEN. 

Yes,  and  yesterday  too. 

FIELDBO. 

Well,  yesterday  there  was  some  excuse  for  it ;  but 
to-day 

ASLAKSEN. 

What  about  your  friends  in  there,  then?  Aren't 
they  drinking  too? 

FIELDBO. 

Yes,  my  dear  Aslaksen;  that's  a  fair  retort;  but 
circumstances  differ  so  in  this  world. 

ASLAKSEN, 
I  didn't  choose  my  circumstances. 

FIELDBO. 
No ;  God  chose  them  for  you. 

ASLAKSEN. 

No,  he  didn't — men  chose  them.  Daniel  Heire 
chose,  when  he  took  me  from  the  printing-house  and 
sent  me  to  college.  And  Chamberlain  Bratsberg 
chose,  when  he  ruined  Daniel  Heire  and  sent  me 
back  to  the  printing-house. 

FIELDBO. 

Now  you  know  that's  not  true.  The  Chamberlain 
did  not  ruin  Daniel  Heire;  Daniel  Heire  ruined 
himself. 
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ASLAKSEN. 

Perhaps !  But  how  dared  Daniel  Heire  ruin 
himself,  in  the  face  of  his  responsibilities  towards  me  ? 
God's  partly  to  blame  too,  of  course.  Why  should 
he  give  me  talent  and  ability  ?  Well,  of  course  I 
could  have  turned  them  to  account  as  a  respectable 
handicraftsman ;  but  then  comes  that  tattling  old 
fool 

FlELDBO. 

It's  base  of  you  to  say  that.  Daniel  Heire  acted 
with  the  best  intentions. 

ASLAKSEN. 

What  good  do  his  "best  intentions"  do  me?  You 
hear  them  in  there,  clinking  glasses  and  drinking 
healths?  Well,  I  too  have  sat  at  that  table  in  my 
day,  dressed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  like  the  best  of 
them — !  That  was  just  the  thing  for  me,  that  was — 
for  me,  who  had  read  so  much  and  had  thirsted  so 
long  to  have  my  share  in  all  the  good  things  of  life. 
Well,  well;  how  long  was  Jeppe  in  Paradise?1 
Smash,  crash  !  down  you  go — and  my  fine  fortunes 
fell  to  pie,  as  we  printers  say. 

FIELDBO. 

But,  after  all,  you  were  not  so  badly  off;  you  had 
your  trade  to  fall  back  upon. 

1  An  allusion  to  Holberg's  comedy,  Jeppe  pa  Bierget,  which 
deals  with  the  theme  of  Abon  Hassan,  treated  by  Shakespeare 
in  the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  by 
Hauptmann  in  Schhtck  undjau. 
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ASLAKSEN. 

That's  easily  said.  After  getting  out  of  your  class 
you  can't  get  into  it  again.  They  took  the  ground 
from  under  my  feet,  and  shoved  me  out  on  the 
slippery  ice — and  then  they  abuse  me  because  I 
stumble. 

FIELDEO. 
Well,  far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  you  harshly — — 

ASLAKSEN. 

No ;  you  have  no  right  to. — What  a  queer  jumble 
it  is !  Daniel  Heire,  and  Providence,  and  the 
Chamberlain,  and  Destiny,  and  Circumstance — and 
I  myself  in  the  middle  of  it !  I've  often  thought  of 
unravelling  it  all  and  writing  a  book  about  it ;  but  it's 

so  cursedly  entangled  that \Glances  towards  the 

door  on  the  /eftj]     Ah !     They're  rising  from  table. 

\The  party,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pass  from 
.  the  dining-room  into  the  garden,  in 
lively  conversation.  Among  the  guests  is 
STENSGARD,  with  THORA  on  his  left  arm 
and  SELMA  on  his  right.  FIELDBO  and 
ASLAKSEN  stand  beside  the  door  at  the 
back.~\ 

STENSGARD. 

I  don't  know  my  way  here  yet ;  you  must  tell  me 
where  I  am  to  take  you,  ladies. 

SELMA. 
Out  into  the  air;  you  must  see  the  garden, 
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STENSGARD. 

Oh,  that  will  be  delightful.     [They  go  out  by  the 
foremost  glass  door  on  the  right. ~\ 

FIELDBO. 
Why,  by  all  that's  wonderful,  there's  Stensgard ! 

ASLAKSEN. 

It's  him  I  want  to  speak  to.     I've  had  a  fine  chase 

after  him ;  fortunately  I  met  Daniel  Heire 

[DANIEL  HEIRE  and  ERIK  BRATSBERG  enter 
from  the  dining-room. ~\ 

HEIRE. 

Hee-hee!      Excellent  sherry,  upon  my  word.      I've 
tasted  nothing  like  it  since  I  was  in  London. 

ERIK. 
Yes,  it's  good,  isn't  it  ?     It  puts  life  into  you. 

HEIRE. 

Well,  well — it's  a  real  pleasure  to  see  one's  money 
so  well  spent. 

ERIK. 

How  so  ?      [Laughing]      Oh,   yes ;    I  see,  I  see. 
[They  go  into  the  garden.] 

FIELDBO. 
You  want  to  speak  to  Stensgard,  you  say? 

ASLAKSEN, 
Yes, 
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FlELDBO. 

On  business  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

Of  course ;  the  report  of  the  fete 

FIELDBO. 

Well,  then,  you  must  wait  out  there  in  the  mean- 
time. 

ASLAKSEN. 
In  the  passage  ? 

FIELDBO. 

In  the  anteroom.  This  is  scarcely  the  time  or 
place — but  the  moment  1  see  Stensgard  alone,  I'll 
tell  him 

ASLAKSEN. 

Very  well;  I'll  bide  my  time.  [Goes  out  by  the 
back.} 

[CHAMBERLAIN  BRATSBERG,  LUNDESTAD, 
RINGDAL,  and  one  or  tzvo  other  gentlemen 
come  out  of  the  dining-room.} 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

[Conversing  with  LUNDESTAD.]  Violent,  you  say? 
Well,  perhaps  the  form  wasn't  all  that  could  be 
desired ;  but  there  were  real  gems  in  the  speech,  I 
can  assure  you. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Well,  if  you  are  satisfied,  Chamberlain,  I  have  no 
right  to  complain. 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Why  should  you?  Ah,  here's  the  Doctor! 
Starving,  I'll  be  bound. 

FIELDBO. 

It  doesn't  matter,  Chamberlain.  The  servants  will 
attend  to  me.  I  feel  myself  almost  at  home  here, 
you  know. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh  you  do,  do  you  ?  I  wouldn't  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry. 

FIELDBO. 

What?  Am  I  taking  too  great  a  liberty?  You 
yourself  permitted  me  to— 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

What  I  permitted,  I  permitted.  Well,  well,  make 
yourself  at  home,  and  forage  for  something  to  eat. 
[Slaps  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder  and  turns  to 
LUNDESTAD.]  Now,  here's  one  you  may  call  an 
adventurer  and — and  the  other  thing  1  can't  re- 
member. 

FIELDBO. 

Why,  Chamberlain ! 

LUNDESTAD. 
No,  I  assure  you 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
No    arguments    after    dinner ;    it's    bad    for    the 
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digestion.      They'll    serve   the    coffee    outside    pres- 
ently. 

[Goes  ivith  the  guests  into  the  garden.] 

LUNDESTAD. 

[To  FIELDBO.]  Did  you  ever  see  the  Chamberlain 
so  strange  as  he  is  to-day  ? 

FIELDBO. 
I  noticed  ityyesterday  evening. 

LUNDESTAD. 

He  will  have  it  that  I  called  Mr.  Stensgard  an 
adventurer  and  something  else  of  that  sort, 

FIELDBO. 

Oh,  well,  Mr.  Lundestad,  what  if  you  did  ?  Excuse 
me ;  I  must  go  and  talk  to  the  ladies.  [Goes  out  to 
the  right '.] 

LUNDESTAD. 

\To  RINGDAL,  who  is  arranging  a  card  table?^ 
How  do  you  account  for  Mr.  Stensgard's  appearance 
here  to-day  ? 

RINGDAL. 

Yes,  how  ?     He  wasn't  on  the  original  list. 

LUNDESTAD. 

An  afterthought,  then  ?  After  his  attack  on  the 
Chamberlain  yesterday ? 

RINGDAL. 
Yes,  can  you  understand  it? 
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LUNDESTAD. 

Understand  it  ?     Oh  yes,  I  suppose  I  can. 

RlNGDAL. 

\More  softlyJ]  You  think  the  Chamberlain  is  afraid 
of  him? 

LUNDESTAD. 

I  think  he  is  prudent — that's  what  I  think, 

\_They  go  up  to  the  back  conversing,  and  so  out 
into  the  garden.  At  the  same  time  SELMA 
and  STENSGARD  enter  by  the  foremost  door 
on  the  right ^\ 

SELMA. 

Yes,  just  look — over  the  tops  of  the  trees  you  can 
see  the  church  tower  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
town. 

STENSGARD. 
So  you  can ;  I  shouldn't  have  thought  so, 

SELMA. 
Don't  you  think  it's  a  beautiful  view  ? 

STENSGARD. 

Everything  is  beautiful  here :  the  garden,  and  the 
view,  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  people !  Great 
heaven,  how  beautiful  it  all  is !  And  you  live  here 
all  the  summer  ? 

SELMA. 

No,  not  my  husband  and  I;  we  come  and  go.     We 
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have  a  big,   showy  house  in  town,  much  finer  than 
this  ;  you'll  see  it  soon. 

STENSGARD. 
Perhaps  your  family  live  in  town? 

SELMA. 
My  family  ?     Who  are  my  family  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Oh,  I  didn't  know— 

SELMA. 
We  fairy  princesses  have  no  family. 

STENSGARD. 
Fairy  princesses  ? 

SELMA. 
At  most  we  have  a  wicked  stepmother 

STENSGARD. 
A  witch,  yes  !     So  you  are  a  princess  ! 

SELMA. 

Princess  of  all  the  sunken  palaces,  whence  you 
hear  the  soft  music  on  midsummer  nights.  Doctor 
Fieldbo  thinks  it  must  be  pleasant  to  be  a  princess; 
but  I  must  tell  you 

ERIK  BRATSBERG. 

[Coming  from  the  garden.]  All,  at  last  I  find  the 
little  -lady ! 
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SELMA. 

The  little  lady  is  telling  Mr.  Stensgard  the  story  of 
her  life. 

ERIK. 

Oh,  indeed.  And  what  part  does  the  husband  play 
in  the  little  lady's  story  ? 

SELMA. 

The  Prince,  of  course.  \To  STENSGARD.]  You 
know  the  prince  always  comes  and  breaks  the  spell, 
and  then  all  ends  happily,  and  every  one  calls  and 
congratulates,  and  the  fairy-tale  is  over. 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  it's  too  short. 

SELMA. 

Perhaps — in  a  way. 

ERIK. 

\Putting  his  arm  round  her  waistJ]  But  a  new 
fairy-tale  grows  out  of  the  old  one,  and  in  it  the 
Princess  becomes  a  Queen  ! 

SELMA. 
On  the  same  condition  as  real  Princesses  ? 

ERIK. 

What  condition  ? 

SELMA. 

They  must  go  into  exile — to  a  foreign  kingdom. 

ERIK. 
A  cigar,  Mr.  Stensgard  ? 
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STENSGARD. 
Thank  you,  not  just  now. 

[DOCTOR  FIELDBO  and  THORA  enter  from 
the  garden .] 

SELMA. 

\Going  towards  themJ]  Is  that  you,  Thora  dear  ? 
I  hope  you're  not  ill  ? 

THORA. 
I?     No. 

SELMA. 

Oh,  but  I'm  sure  you  must  be;  you  seem  to  be 
always  consulting  the  doctor  of  late. 

THORA. 
No,  I  assure  you 

SELMA. 

Nonsense ;  let  me  feel  your  pulse !  You  are 
burning.  My  dear  Doctor,  don't  you  think  the  fever 
will  pass  over  ? 

FIELDBO. 
Everything  has  its  time. 

THORA. 
Would  you  rather  have  me  freezing — ? 

SELMA. 

No,  a  medium  temperature  is  the  best — ask  my 
husband. 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

[Enters  from  the  garden.}  The  whole  family 
gathered  in  a  confidential  circle?  That's  not  very 
polite  to  the  guests. 

THORA. 
I  am  just  going,  father  dear— 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Aha,  it  is  you  the  ladies  are  paying  court  to,  Mr. 
Stensgard  !  I  must  look  to  this. 

THORA. 

[Softly  to  FIELDBO.]  Remain  here !  [She  goes 
into  the  garden.] 

ERIK. 

[Offers  SELMA  his  arm.]  Has  Madame  any  ob- 
jection  ? 

SELMA. 

Come  ! 

[They  go  out  to  the  right.} 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

[Looking  after  them!]  It's  impossible  to  get  these 
two  separated. 

FIELDBO. 
It  would  be  sinful  to  try. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Fools  that  we  are  !     How  Providence  blesses  us  in 
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spite  of  ourselves.  [Calls  outJ]  Thora,  Thora,  do 
look  after  Seima !  Get  a  shawl  for  her,  and  don't  let 
her  run  about  so :  she'll  catch  cold !  How  short- 
sighted we  mortals  are,  Doctor  !  Do  you  know  any 
cure  for  that  disease  ? 

FIELDBO. 

The  spectacles  of  experience;  through  them  you 
will  see  more  clearly  a  second  time. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

You  don't  say  so !  Thanks  for  the  advice.  But 
since  you  feel  yourself  at  home  here,  you  must  really 
pay  a  little  attention  to  your  guests. 

FIELDBO. 
Certainly ;  come,  Stensgard,  shall  we ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh  no,  no — there's  my  old  friend  Heire  out 
there 

FIELDBO. 
He  thinks  himself  at  home  here  too. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Ha  ha  ha  !     So  he  does. 

FIELDBO. 

Well,  we  two  will  join  forces,  and  do  our  best. 
[Goes  info  garden.] 

5 
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STENSGARD. 

You  were  speaking  of  Daniel  Heire,  Chamberlain. 
I  must  say  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  him  here. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Were  you  ?  Mr.  Heire  and  I  are  old  school  and 
college  friends.  Besides,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  each  other  in  many  ways  since— 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  Mr.  Heire  was  good  enough  to  give  his  own 
account  of  some  of  these  transactions,  yesterday 
evening. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Hm! 

STENSGARD. 

Had  it  not  been  for  him,  I  certainly  should  not 
have  boiled  over  as  I  did.  But  he  has  a  way  of 
speaking  of  people  and  things,  that — in  short,  he  has 
a  vile  tongue  in  his  head. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

My  dear  young  friend — Mr.  Heire  is  my  guest ; 
you  must  not  forget  that.  My  house  is  liberty  hall, 
with  only  one  reservation  :  my  guests  must  not  be 
discussed  to  their  disadvantage. 

STENSGARD. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Oh,    never    mind;    you    belong    to    the    younger 
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generation,  that's  not  so  punctilious.  As  for  Mr. 
Heire,  I  don't  think  you  really  know  him.  I,  at  any 
rate,  owe  Mr.  Heire  a  great  deal. 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  that's  just  what  he  declared;  but  I  didn't 
think 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I  owe  him  the  best  part  of  our  domestic  happiness, 
Mr.  Stensgard !  I  owe  him  my  daughter-in-law. 
Yes,  that  is  really  so.  Daniel  Heire  was  kind  to  her 
in  her  childhood.  She  was  a  little  prodigy ;  she  gave 
concerts  when  she  was  only  ten  years  old.  I  daresay 
you  have  heard  her  spoken  of — Selma  Sjoblom.1 

STENSGARD. 
Sjoblom  ?    Yes,  of  course ;  her  father  was  Swedish  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes,  a  music-teacher.  He  came  here  many  years 
ago.  Musicians,  you  know,  are  seldom  millionaires ; 

and  their  habits  are  not  always  calculated  to ;  in 

short,  Mr.  Heire  has  always  had  an  eye  for  talent ;  he 
was  struck  with  the  child,  and  had  her  sent  to  Berlin ; 
and  then,  when  her  father  was  dead  and  Heire's 
fortunes  were  on  the  wane,  she  returned  to  Chris- 
tiania,  where  she  was  of  course  taken  up  by  the  best 
people.  That  was  how  my  son  happened  to  fall  in 
with  her. 

1  Pronounce  "  Shoblom" — the  modified  "p"  much  AS  in 
German. 
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STENSGARD. 

So  in  that  way  old  Daniel  Heire  has  been  an 
instrument  of 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

That  is  how  one  thing  leads  to  another  in  this  life, 
you  see.  We  are  all  instruments,  Mr.  Stensgard ; 
you,  like  the  rest  of  us ;  an  instrument  of  wrath,  I 
suppose 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  don't  speak  of  it,  Chamberlain.  I  am  utterly 
ashamed 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Ashamed  ? 

STENSGARD. 
It  was  most  unbecoming 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  form  was  perhaps  open  to  criticism,  but  the 
intention  was  excellent.  And  now  I  want  to  ask  you, 
in  future,  when  you  are  contemplating  any  move  of 
the  sort,  just  to  come  to  me  and  tell  me  of  it,  openly 
and  without  reserve.  You  know  we  all  want  to  act 
for  the  best;  and  it's  my  duty 

STENSGARD. 
You  will  permit  me  to  speak  frankly  to  you? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Of  course  I  will.  Do  you  think  I  haven't  long 
realised  that  matters  here  have  in  some  ways  taken  a 
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most  undesirable  turn  ?  But  what  was  I  to  do  ?  In 
the  late  King's  time  I  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
Stockholm.  I  am  old  now ;  and  besides,  it  is  not  in 
my  nature  to  take  the  lead  in  reforms,  or  to  throw 
myself  personally  into  the  turmoil  of  public  affairs. 
You,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stensgard,  have  every 
qualification  for  them ;  so  let  us  hold  together. 

STENSGARD. 

Thanks,  Chamberlain ;  many,  many  thanks  ! 

[RINGDAL  and  DANIEL  HEIRE  enter  from 
the  garden .] 

RINGDAL. 
And  I  tell  you  it  must  be  a  misunderstanding. 

HEIRE. 

Indeed?     I  like  that!     How  should  I  misunder- 
stand my  own  ears? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Anything  new,  Heire? 

HEIRE. 

Only  that  Anders  Lundestad  is  going  over  to  the 
Stonelee  party. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Oh,  you're  joking ! 

HEIRE. 

I  beg  your  pardon,   my  dear  sir;  I  have  it  from 
his  own  lips.      Mr.  Lundestad  intends,  on  account 
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of  failing  health,  to  retire  from  political  life  ;  you  can 
draw  your  own  conclusions  from  that. 

STENSGARD. 
He  told  you  so  himself? 

HEIRE. 

Of  course  he  did.  He  made  the  momentous 
announcement  to  an  awe-struck  circle  down  in  the 
garden ;  hee-hee ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Why,  my  dear  Kingdal,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this  ? 

HEIRE. 

Oh,  it's  not  difficult  to  guess. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Indeed  it  is  though.  This  is  a  most  important 
affair  for  the  district.  Come  along,  Ringdal ;  we 
must  find  the  man  himself. 

\_ffe  and  RINGDAL  go  down  the  garden.~\ 

FIELDBO. 

\Entering  by  the  furthest  back  garden-doorJ\  Has 
the  Chamberlain  gone  out? 

HEIRE. 

Sh  !  The  wise  men  are  in  conclave!  Great  news. 
Doctor  !  Lundestad  is  going  to  resign. 

FIELDBO. 
Oh,  impossible ! 
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STENSGARD. 
Can  you  understand  it  ? 

HEIRE. 

Ah,  now  we  may  look  out  for  real  sport.  It's  the 
League  of  Youth  that's  beginning  to  work,  Mr. 
Stensgard.  Do  you  know  what  you  should  call  your 
League  ?  I'll  tell  you  some  other  time. 

STENSGARD. 
Do  you  think  it's  really  our  League—  —  ? 

HEIRE. 

Not  the  least  doubt  about  it.  So  we're  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  sending  our  respected  friend  Mr.  Mons 
Monsen  to  Parliament !  I  wish  he  were  off  already; 

— I'd  give  him   a   lift  with    pleasure I   say  no 

more ;  hee-hee  ! 

[Goes  into  the  gar  den  J\ 

STENSGARD. 
Tell  me,  Fieldbo — how  do  you  explain  all  this  ? 

FIELDBO. 

There  are  other  things  still  more  difficult  to  explain. 
How  come  you  to  be  here? 

STENSGARD. 
I?     Like  the  rest,  of  course — by  invitation. 

FIELDBO. 

I  hear  you  were  invited  yesterday  evening — after 
your  speech • 
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STENSGARD. 
What  then  ? 

FlELDBO. 

How  could  you  accept  the  invitation  ? 

STENSGARD. 

What  the  deuce  was  I  to  do?     I  couldn't  insult 
these  good  people. 

FIELDBO. 

Indeed  !     You  couldn't  ?    What  about  your  speech 
then  ? 

STENSGARD. 

Nonsense!    'It  was   principles  I  attacked   in   my 
speech,  not  persons. 

FIELDBO. 

And  how  do  you  account  for  the   Chamberlain's 
invitation  ? 

STENSGARD. 

Why,  my  dear  friend,  there  can  only  be  one  way  of 
accounting  for  it. 

FIELDBO. 
Namely,  that  the  Chamberlain  is  afraid  of  you? 

STENSGARD. 

By  heaven,  he  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  !     He  is  a 
gentleman. 

FIELDBO. 
That  he  is. 
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SlENSGARD. 

Isn't  it  touching  the  way  the  old  man  has  taken 
this  affair?  And  how  lovely  Miss  Bratsberg  looked 
when  she  brought  me  the  letter  ! 

FIELDBO. 

But  look  here — they  haven't  mentioned  the  scene 
of  yesterday,  have  they  ? 

STENSGARD. 

Not  a  word ;  they  have  far  too  much  tact  for  that. 
But  I  am  filled  with  remorse;  I  must  find  an 
opportunity  of  apologising 

FIELDBO. 

I  strongly  advise  you  not  to !  You  don't  know  the 
Chamberlain 

STENSGARD. 
Very  well ;  then  my  acts  shall  speak  for  me. 

FIELDBO. 
You  won't  break  with  the  Stonelee  party? 

STENSGARD. 

I  shall  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  I  have  my 
League ;  it's  a  power  already,  you  see. 

FIELDBO. 

By-the-bye,  while  I  remember — we  were  speaking 
of  Miss  Monsen — I  advised  you  to  go  in  and 
win 
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STENSGARD. 
Oh,  there's  no  hurry 

FIELDBO. 

But  listen;  I've  been  thinking  over  it:  you  had 
better  put  all  that  out  of  your  head. 

STENSGARD. 

I  believe  you  are  right.  If  you  marry  into  an 
underbred  family,  you  marry  the  whole  tribe  of 
them. 

FIELDBO. 
Yes,  and  there  are  other  reasons— 

STENSGARD. 
Monsen  is  an  underbred  fellow;  I  see  that  now. 

FIELDEO. 
Well,  polish  is  not  his  strong  point. 

STENSGARD. 

No,  indeed  it's  not !  He  goes  and  speaks  ill  of  his 
guests ;  that's  ungentlemanly.  His  rooms  all  reek  of 
stale  tobacco— 

FIELDBO. 

My  dear  fellow,  how  is  it  you  haven't  noticed  the 
stale  tobacco  before? 

STENSGARD. 

It's  the  contrast  that  does  it.  I  made  a  false  start 
when  I  settled  here.  I  fell  into  the  clutches  of  a 
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clique,  and  they  bewildered  me  with  their  clamour. 
But  there  shall  be  an  end  to  that !  I  won't  go  and 
wear  my  life  out  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  self-interest 
or  coarse  stupidity. 

FIELDBO. 
But  what  will  you  do  with  your  League  ? 

STENSGARD. 

The  League  shall  remain  as  it  is ;  it's  founded  on 
a  pretty  broad  basis.  Its  purpose  is  to  counteract 
noxious  influences ;  and  I  am  just  beginning  to  realise 
what  side  the  noxious  influences  come  from. 

FIELDBO. 

But  do  you  think  the  "  Youth"  will  see  it  in  the 
same  light  ? 

STENSGARD. 

They  shall!  I  have  surely  a  right  to  expect 
fellows  like  that  to  bow  before  my  superior  insight. 

FIELDBO. 
But  if  they  won't  ? 

STENSGARD. 

Then  they  can  go  their  own  way.  I  have  done 
with  them.  You  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  let  my 
life  slip  into  a  wrong  groove,  and  never  reach  the 
goal,  for  the  sake  of  mere  blind,  pig-headed  con- 
sistency ! 

FIELDBO. 
What  do  you  call  the  goal? 
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STENSGARD. 

A  career  that  gives  scope  for  my  talents,  and  fulfils 
my  aspirations. 

FIELDBO. 

No  vague  phrases !  What  do  you  mean  by  your 
goal? 

STENSGARD. 

Well,  to  you  I  can  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  My 
goal  is  this :  in  the  course  of  time  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment, perhaps  into  the  Ministry,  and  to  marry  happily 
into  a  family  of  means  and  position. 

FIELDBO. 

Oh,  indeed !  And  by  help  of  the  Chamberlain's 
social  connections  you  intend  to ? 

STENSGARD. 

I  intend  to  reach  the  goal  by  my  own  exertions  !  I 
must  and  will  reach  it;  and  without  help  from  any 
one.  It  will  take  time,  I  daresay;  but  never  mind! 
Meanwhile  I  shall  enjoy  life  here,  drinking  in  beauty 
and  sunshine • 

FIELDBO. 
Here? 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  here!  Here  there  are  fine  manners;  life 
moves  gracefully  here ;  the  very  floors  seem  laid 
to  be  trodden  only  by  lacquered  shoes.  Here  the 
arm-chairs  are  deep  and  the  ladies  sink  exquisitely 
into  them.  Here  conversation  moves  lightly  and 
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elegantly,  like  a  game  at  battledore ;  here  no  blunders 
come  plumping  in  to  make  an  awkward  silence.  Oh, 
Fieldbo — here  I  feel  for  the  first  time  what  distinction 
means  !  Yes,  we  have  indeed  an  aristocracy  of  our 
own  ;  a  little  circle  ;  an  aristocracy  of  culture ;  and  to 
it  I  will  belong.  Don't  you  yourself  feel  the  refining 
influence  of  this  place  ?  Don't  you  feel  that  wealth 
here  loses  its  grossness  ?  When  I  think  of  Monsen's 
money,  I  seem  to  see  piles  of  fetid  bank-notes  and 
greasy  mortgages — but  here !  here  it  is  shimmering 
silver !  And  the  people  are  the  same.  Look  at  the 
Chamberlain — what  a  fine  high-bred  old  fellow  ! 

FIELDBO. 
He  is  indeed. 

STENSGARD. 

And  the  son — alert,  straightforward,  capable  ! 

FIELDED. 
Certainly, 

STENSGARD. 

And  then  the  daughter-in-law  !     Isn't  she  a  pearl  ? 
Good  God,  what  a  rich,  what  a  fascinating  nature ! 

FIELDBO. 
Thora — Miss  Bratsberg  has  that  too. 

STENSGARD. 
Oh  yes ;  but  she's  not  so  remarkable. 

FIELDBO. 

Oh,  you  don't  know  her.     You  don't  know  how 
deep,  and  steadfast,  and  true  her  nature  is, 
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STENSGARD. 

But  oh,  the  daughter-in-law !  So  frank,  almost 
reckless;  and  yet  so  appreciative,  so  irresistible— 

FIELDBO. 
Why,  I  really  believe  you're  in  love  with  her. 

STENSGARD. 

With  a  married  woman  ?  Are  you  crazy?  What 
good  would  that  do  me?  No,  but  I  am  falling  in 
love — I  can  feel  that  plainly.  Yes,  she  is  indeed  deep, 
and  steadfast,  and  true. 

FIELDBO. 
Who? 

STENSGARD. 
Miss  Bratsberg,  of  course. 

FIELDBO. 
What?     You're  never  thinking  of—   -? 

STENSGARD. 
Yes,  by  heaven  I  am  ! 

FIELDBO. 
I  assure  you  it's  quite  out  of  the  question. 

STENSGARD. 

Ho-ho !  Will  rules  the  world,  my  dear  fellow ! 
We  shall  see  if  it  doesn't. 
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FlELDBO. 

Why,  this  is  the  merest  extravagance !     Yesterday 
it  was  Miss  Monsen— 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  I  was  too  hasty  about  that ;  besides,  you  your- 
self advised  me  not  to— 

FIELDBO. 

I  advise  you  most  emphatically  to  dismiss  all 
thought  of  either  of  them. 

STENSGARD. 

Indeed !  Perhaps  you  yourself  think  of  throwing 
the  handkerchief  to  one  of  them? 

FIELDBO. 
I  ?     No,  I  assure  you— 

STENSGARD. 

Well,  it  wouldn't  have  mattered  if  you  had.  If 
people  stand  in  my  way  and  want  to  balk  me  of 
my  future,  why,  I  stick  at  nothing. 

FIELDBO. 
Take  care  I  don't  say  the  same ! 

STENSGARD. 

You !  What  right  have  you  to  pose  as  guardian 
and  protector  to  Chamberlain  Bratsberg's  family? 

FIELDBO. 
I  have  at  least  the  right  of  a  friend. 
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STENSGARD. 

Pooh  !  that  sort  of  talk  won't  do  with  me.  Your 
motive  is  mere  self-interest !  It  gratifies  your  petty 
vanity  to  imagine  yourself  cock-of-the-walk  in  this 
house ;  and  so  I  am  to  be  kept  outside  the  pale. 

FIELDBO. 

That's  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  you. 
Here  you  are  standing  on  hollow  ground. 

STENSGARD. 

Am  I  indeed  ?  Many  thanks  !  I  shall  manage  to 
prop  it  up. 

FIELDBO. 

Try;  but  I  warn  you,  it  will  fall  through  with  you 
first. 

STENSGARD. 

Ho-ho !  So  you  are  intriguing  against  me,  are  you? 
I'm  glad  I've  found  it  out.  I  know  you  DOW;  you 
are  my  enemy,  the  only  one  I  have  here. 

FIELDBO. 
Indeed  I  am  not. 

STENSGARD. 

Indeed  you  are !  You  have  always  been  so,  ever 
since  our  school-days.  Just  look  around  here  and 
see  how  every  one  appreciates  me,  stranger  as  I  am. 
You,  on  the  other  hand,  you  who  know  me,  have  never 
appreciated  me.  That's  the  radical  weakness  of  your 
character — you  can  never  appreciate  any  one.  What 
did  you  do  in  Christiania  but  go  about  from  tea- 
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party  to  tea-party,  spreading  yourself  out  in  little 
witticisms?  That  sort  of  thing  brings  its  own 
punishment !  You  dull  your  sense  for  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living,  for  all  that  is  ennobling  and 
inspiring;  and  presently  you  get  left  behind,  fit  for 
nothing. 

FIELDBO. 

Am  I  fit  for  nothing? 

STENSGARD. 
Have  you  ever  been  fit  to  appreciate  me  ? 

FIELDBO. 
What  was  I  to  appreciate  in  you? 

STENSGARD. 

My  will,  if  nothing  else.  Every  one  else  appreci- 
ates it — the  crowd  at  the  fete  yesterday — Chamberlain 
Bratsberg  and  his  family— 

FIELDBO. 

Mr.  Mons  Monsen  and  his  ditto — !  And  by-the- 
bye,  that  reminds  me — there's  some  one  out  here 
waiting  for  you— 

STENSGARD. 
Who? 

FIELDBO. 

[Going  towards  the  backj]  One  who  appreciates 
you.  [Opens  the  door  and  calls\  Aslaksen,  come  in  ! 

STENSGARD. 
Aslaksen? 
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ASLAKSEN. 

[Entering^]     Ah,  at  last ! 

FlELDBO. 

Good-bye  for  the  present;  I  won't  intrude  upon 
friends  in  council. 

[Goes  into  the  garden.] 

STENSGARD. 
What  in  the  devil's  name  do  you  want  here  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

I  must  speak  to  you.  You  promised  me  yesterday 
an  account  of  the  founding  of  the  League,  and 

STENSGARD. 
I  can't  give  it  you ;  it  must  wait  till  another  time. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Impossible,  Mr.  Stensgard;  the  paper  appears 
to-morrow  morning. 

STENSG-ARD. 

Nonsense !  It  has  all  to  be  altered.  The  matter 
has  entered  on  a  new  phase ;  new  forces  have  come 
into  play.  What  I  said  about  Chamberlain  Bratsberg 
must  be  entirely  recast  before  it  can  appear. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Oh,  that  about  the  Chamberlain,  that's  in  type 
already. 

STENSGARD. 

Then  it  must  come  out  of  type  again  ! 
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ASLAKSEN. 

Not  go  in  ? 

STENSGARD. 

I  won't  have  it  published  in  that  form.  Why  do 
you  stare  at  me  ?  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  how 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  League  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 
Oh,  certainly ;  but  you  must  let  me  tell  you 

STENSGARD. 
No  arguing,  Aslaksen;  that  I  can't  and  won't  stand! 

ASLAKSEN. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Stensgard,  that  you  are  doing 
your  best  to  take  the  bread  out  of  my  mouth  ?  Do 
you  know  that  ? 

STENSGARD. 

No ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort. 

AS-LAKSEN. 

But  you  are.  Last  winter,  before  you  came  here, 
my  paper  was  looking  up.  I  edited  it  myself,  I  must 
tell  you,  and  I  edited  it  on  a  principle. 

STENSGARD. 
You? 

ASLAKSEN. 

Yes,  I ! — I  said  to  myself :  it's  the  great  public  that 
supports  a  paper;  now  the  great  public  is  the  bad 
public — that  comes  of  the  local  situation;  and  the 
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bad  public  will  have  a  bad  paper.     So  you  see  I 

edited  it 

STENSGARD. 
Badly  !     Yes,  that's  undeniable. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Well,  and  I  prospered  by  it.  But  then  you  came 
and  brought  ideas  into  the  district.  The  paper  took 
on  a  colour,  and  then  Lundestad's  supporters  all  fell 
away.  The  subscribers  that  are  left  won't  pay  their 
subscriptions— 

STENSGARD. 
Ah,  but  the  paper  has  become  a  good  one. 

ASLAKSEN. 

I  can't  live,  on  a  good  paper.  You  were  to  make 
things  lively;  you  were  to  grapple  with  abuses,  as 
you  promised  yesterday.  The  big-wigs  were  to  be 
pilloried;  the  paper  was  to  be  filled  with  things 
people  were  bound  to  read — and  now,  you  leave  me 
in  the  lurch— 

STENSGARD. 

Ho-ho!  You  think  I  am  going  to  keep  you  sup- 
plied with  libels  !  No,  thank  you,  my  good  sir ! 

ASLAKSEN. 

Mr.  Stensgard,  you  mustn't  drive  me  to  desperation, 
or  you'll  repent  it. 

STENSGARD. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 
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ASLAKSEN. 

I  mean  that  I  must  make  the  paper  pay  in  another 
way.  Heaven  knows  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  it. 
Before  you  came  I  made  an  honest  living  out  of 
accidents  and  suicides  and  other  harmless  things, 
that  often  hadn't  even  happened.  But  now  you've 
turned  everything  topsy-turvy;  people  now  want  very 
different  fare 

STENSGARD. 

Just  let  me  tell  you  this :  if  you  break  loose  in 
any  way,  if  you  go  a  single  step  beyond  my  orders, 
and  try  to  exploit  the  movement  in  your  own  dirty 
interests,  I'll  go  to  the  opposition  printer  and  start 
a  new  paper.  We  have  money,  you  must  know !  We 
can  bring  your  rag  to  ruin  in  a  fortnight. 

ASLAKSEN. 
[Pa/e.]     You  wouldn't  do  that ! 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  I  would ;  and  you'll  see  I  can  edit  a  paper 
so  as  to  appeal  to  the  great  public. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Then  I'll  go  this  instant  to  Chamberlain  Brats- 
berg- 

STENSGARD. 

You?     What  have  you  to  do  with  him? 

ASLAKSEN. 

What  have  you  to  do  with  him?  Do  you  think 
I  don't  know  why  you  are  invited  here?  It's  because 
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he  is  afraid  of  you,  and  of  what  you  may  do;  and 
you  are  making  capital  of  that.  But  if  he's  afraid 
of  what  you  may  do,  he'll  be  no  less  afraid  of  what 
I  may  print ;  and  /  will  make  capital  of  that ! 

STENSGARD. 

Would   you  dare  to?     A  wretched   creature   like 

you ! 

ASLAKSEN. 

I'll  soon  show  you.  If  your  speech  is  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  paper,  the  Chamberlain  shall  pay  me  for 
keeping  it  out. 

STENSGARD. 
Try  it ;  just  try  it !     You're  drunk,  fellow ! 

ASLAKSEN.  . 

Only  in  moderation.  But  I'll  fight  like  a  lion  if 
you  try  to  take  my  poor  crust  out  of  my  mouth. 
Little  you  know  what  sort  of  a  home  mine  is  :  a 
bedridden  wife,  a  crippled  child — — 

STENSGARD. 

Off  with  you !  Do  you  think  I  want  to  be  soiled 
with  your  squalor?  What  are  your  bedridden  wives 
and  deformed  brats  to  me  ?  If  you  stand  in  my  way, 
if  you  dare  so  much  as  to  obstruct  a  single  one  of  my 
prospects,  you  shall  be  on  the  parish  before  the  year's 
out! 

ASLAKSEN. 
I'll  wait  one  day — — 
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STENSGARD. 
Ah,  you're  coming  to  your  senses. 

ASLAKSEN. 

I  shall  announce  to  the  subscribers  in  a  hand-bill 
that  in  consequence  of  an  indisposition  contracted  at 
the  fete,  the  editor 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  do  so;  I  daresay,  later  on,  we  shall  come  to 
an  understanding. 

ASLAKSEN. 

I  trust  we  may. — Remember  this,  Mr.  Stensgard  : 
that  paper  is  my  one  ewe  lamb. 
\Goes  out  by  the  back^\ 

LUNDESTAD. 

\At  the  foremost  gar  den -door I\     Ah,  Mr.  Stensgard! 

STENSGARD. 
Ah,  Mr.  Lundestad ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

You  here  alone?  If  you  have  no  objection,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you. 

STENSGARD. 
With  pleasure. 

LUNDESTAD. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  if  any  one  has 
told  you  that  I  have  said  anything  to  your  dis- 
advantage, you  mustn't  believe  it. 
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STENSGARD. 
To  my  disadvantage  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Oh,  nothing ;  nothing,  I  assure  you.  You  see, 
there  are  so  many  busybodies  here,  that  go  about 
doing  nothing  but  setting  people  by  the  ears. 

STENSGARD. 

Well,  on  the  whole — I'm  afraid  our  relations  are 
a  little  strained. 

LUNDESTAD. 

They  are  quite  natural  relations,  Mr.  Stensgard : 
the  relation  of  the  old  to  the  new ;  it  is  always  so. 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  come,  Mr.  Lundestad,  you  are  not  so  old  as 
all  that. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Yes  indeed,  I'm  getting  old.  I  have  held  my  scat 
ever  since  1839.  It's  time  I  should  be  relieved. 

STENSGARD. 

/" 

Relieved  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Times  change,  you  see.  New  problems  arise,  and 
for  their  solution  we  want  new  forces. 

STENSGARD. 

Now,  frankly,  Mr.  Lundestad — are  you  really  going 
to  give  up  your  seat  to  Monsen  ? 
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LUNDESTAD. 

To  Monsen  ?     No,  certainly  not  to  Monsen. 

STENSGARD. 
Then  I  don't  understand— 

LUNDESTAD. 

Suppose,  now,  I  did  retire  in  Monsen's  favour :  do 
you  think  he  would  be  elected  ? 

STENSGARD. 

It's  hard  to  say.  As  the  preliminary  election  comes 
on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  there  may  scarcely  be 
time  to  prepare  the  public  mind;  but 

LUNDESTAD. 

I  don't  believe  he  would  manage  it.  The 
Chamberlain's  party,  my  party,  would  not  vote  for 
him.  Of  course  "my  party"  is  a  figure  of  speech;  I 
mean  the  men  of  property,  the  old  families,  who  are 
settled  on  their  own  land  and  belong  to  it.  They 
won't  have  anything  to  do  with  Monsen.  Monsen  is 
a  newcomer :  no  one  really  knows  anything  about 
Monsen  and  his  affairs.  And  then  he  has  had  to  cut 
down  so  much  to  clear  a  place  for  himself — to  cut 
down  both  trees  and  men,  you  may  say. 

STENSGARD. 
Well  then,  if  you  think  he  has  no  chance 

LUNDESTAD. 
Hm !     You  are  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  Mr.  Stensgard. 
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Providence  has  dealt  lavishly  with  you.  But  it  has 
made  one  little  oversight :  it  ought  to  have  given  you 
one  thing  more. 

STENSGARD. 
And  what  may  that  be  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Tell  me — why  do  you  never  think  of  yourself? 
Why  have  you  no  ambition  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Ambition?     I? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Why  do  you  waste  all  your  strength  on  other 
people  ?  In  one  word — why  not  go  into  Parliament 
yourself? 

STENSGARD. 

I  ?     You're  not  serious  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Why  not?  You  have  qualified,  I  hear.  And  if 
you  don't  seize  this  opportunity,  then  some  one  else 
will  come  in ;  and  when  once  he  is  firm  in  the  saddle, 
it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  unseat  him. 

STENSGARD. 

Great  heavens,  Mr.  Lundestad !  do  you  really 
mean  what  you  say  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Oh,  I  don't  want  to  commit  you ;  if  you  don't  care 
about  it — — 
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STENSGARD. 

Not  care  about  it !  Well,  I  must  confess  I'm  not 
so  utterly  devoid  of  ambition  as  you  suppose.  But 
do  you  really  think  it  possible  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Oh,  there's  nothing  impossible  about  it.  I  should 
do  my  best,  and  so,  no  doubt,  would  the  Chamber- 
lain ;  he  knows  your  oratorical  gifts.  You  have  the 
young  men  on  your  side— 

STENSGARD. 
Mr.  Lundestad,  by  heaven,  you  are  my  true  friend ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

Oh,  you  don't  mean  much  by  that.  If  you  really 
looked  upon  me  as  a  friend,  you  would  relieve  me 
of  this  burden.  You  have  young  shoulders;  you  could 
bear  it  so  easily. 

STENSGARD. 

I  place  myself  entirely  at  your  disposal;  I  will  not 
fail  you. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Then  you  are  really  not  disinclined  to— — 

STENSGARD. 
Here's  my  hand  on  it ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

Thanks !  Believe  me,  Mr.  Stensgard,  you  will  not 
tegret  it.  But  now  we  must  go  warily  to  work.  We 
must  both  of  us  take  care  to  be  on  the  electoral  college 
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— I  to  propose  you  as  my  successor,  and  put  you 
through  your  facings  before  the  rest ;  and  you  to  give 
an  account  of  your  views — 

STENSGARD. 

If  we  once  get  so  far,  we  are  safe.  In  the 
electoral  college  you  are  omnipotent. 

LUNDESTAD. 

There  is  a  limit  to  omnipotence.  You  must  of 
course  bring  your  oratory  into  play ;  you  must  take 
care  to  explain  away  anything  that  might  seem  really 
awkward  or  objectionable 

STENSGARD. 
You  don't  mean  that  I  am  to  break  with  my  party  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Now  just  look  at  the  thing  reasonably.  What  do 
we  mean  when  we  talk  of  two  parties  ?  We  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  certain  men  or  families  who  are  in 
possession  of  the  common  civic  advantages — I  mean 
property,  independence,  and  power.  That  is  the 
party  I  belong  to.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
mass  of  our  younger  fellow-citizens  who  want  to  share 
in  these  advantages.  That  is  your  party.  But  that 
party  you  will  quite  naturally  and  properly  pass  out 
of  when  you  get  into  power — to  say  nothing  of  taking 
up  a  solid  position  as  a  man  of  property — for  of  course 
that  is  essential,  Mr.  Stensgard. 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  I  believe  it  is.  But  the  time  is  short ;  and 
such  a  position  is  not  to  be  attained  in  a  day. 
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LUNDESTAD. 

That's  true  ;   but  perhaps  the  prospect  of  such   a 
position  would  be  enough— 


STENSGARD. 
The  prospect ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Have  you  any  rooted  objection  to  a  good  marriage, 
Mr.  Stensgard  ?  There  are  heiresses  in  the  country- 
side. A  man  like  you,  with  a  future  before  him — 
a  man  who  can  reckon  on  attaining  the  highest  offices 
— believe  me,  you  needn't  fear  a  repulse  if  you  play 
your  cards  neatly. 

STENSGARD. 

Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  help  me  in  the  game  ! 
You  open  wide  vistas  to  me — great  visions  !  All 
that  I  have  hoped  and  longed  for,  and  that  seemed 
so  dreamlike  and  far  away,  stands  suddenly  before 
me  in  living  reality — to  lead  the  people  forward 
towards  emancipation,  to 

LUNDESTAD. 

Yes,  we  must  keep  our  eyes  open,  Mr.  Stensgard. 
I  see  your  ambition  is  already  on  the  alert.  That's 
well.  The  rest  will  come  of  itself. — In  the  meantime, 
thanks  !  I  shall  never  forget  your  readiness  to  take 
the  burden  of  office  from  my  old  shoulders. 

\The  whole  party  gradually  enters  from  the 
garden.  Two  maid-set  vants  bring  .  in 
candies  and  hand  round  ?-efreshments 
during  the  following  scene '.] 
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SELMA. 

[Goes  towards  the  piano  at  the  back,  leftJ]  Mr. 
Stensgard,  you  must  join  us ;  we  are  going  to  have 
a  game  of  forfeits. 

STENSGARD. 

With  pleasure;  I  am  just  in  the  mood.  \_Follows 
her  towards  the  back,  makes  arrangements  with  her, 
places  chairs,  etc.,  etc^\ 

ERIK  BRATSBERG. 

\_In  an  undertone^  What  the  deuce  is  this  my 
father  is  saying,  Mr.  Heire?  What  speech  has  Mr. 
Stensgard  been  making  yesterday? 

HEIRE. 
Hee-hee  !     Don't  you  know  about  it  ? 

ERIK. 

No;  we  townspeople  had  our  dinner  and  ball  at 
the  Club.  My  father  declares  Mr.  Stensgard  has 
entirely  broken  with  the  Stonelee  gang — that  he  was 
frightfully  rude  to  Monsen 

HEIRE. 

To  Monsen  !  No,  you  must  have  misunderstood 
him,  my  dear  sir. 

ERIK. 

Well,  there  were  a  whole  lot  of  people  about,  so  that 
I  couldn't  quite  follow  what  he  said;  but  I  certainly 
heard 
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HEIRE. 

Wait  till  to-morrow —  I  say  no  more.  You'll 
have  the  whole  story  with  your  coffee,  in  Aslaksen's 
paper. 

[They  separate?^ 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Well,  my  dear  Lundeslad,  are  you  sticking  to  those 
crotchets  of  yours  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

They  are  no  crotchets,  Chamberlain ;  rather  than 
be  ousted,  one  should  give  way  gracefully. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Nonsense ;  who  is  dreaming  of  ousting  you  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Hm ;  I'm  an  old  weather-prophet.  There  has 
been  a  change  in  the  wind.  Besides,  I  have  my 
successor  ready.  Mr.  Stensgard  is  willing 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Mr.  Stensgard? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Wasn't  that  what  you  meant  ?  I  took  it  for  a  hint 
when  you  said  he  was  a  man  we  must  make  friends 
with  and  support. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I  meant  in  his  onslaught  upon  all  the  corruption 
and  swindling  that  goes  on  at  Stonelee. 
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LUNDESTAD. 

But  how  could  you  count  so  confidently  upon  his 
breaking  with  that  crew? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

He  did   it  openly  enough  last  evening,    my  dear 
fellow. 

LUNDESTAD. 
Last  evening? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes,    when    he    spoke    of    Monsen's    deplorable 
influence  in  the  district. 

LUNDESTAD. 
\Optn-m6uthcd^\     Of  Monsen's—   -? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Of  course ;  that  time  on  the  table 


LUNDESTAD. 
On  the  table  ?    Yes  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

He  was  frightfully  rude ;  called  him  a  money-bag, 
and  a  griffin  or  a  basilisk,  or  something.  Ha  ha ! — 
it  was  great  sport  to  hear  him. 

LUNDESTAD. 
Great  sport,  was  it? 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes,  I  own  I'm  not  sorry  to  see  these  people  a  little 
roughly  handled.  But  now  we  must  back  him  up ;  for 
after  such  a  savage  attack 

LUNDESTAD. 

As  that  of  yesterday,  you  mean  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Of  course. 

LUNDESTAD. 
Upon  the  table  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Yes,  upon  the  table. 

LUNDESTAD. 
Against  Monsen? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes,  against  Monsen  and  his  set.  Of  course  they'll 
try  to  have  their  revenge ;  you  can't  blame  them 

LUNDESTAD. 

\£)ecidedly I\  Mr.  Stensgard  must  be  supported — 
that  is  clear ! 

THORA. 
Father  dear,  you  must  join  in  the  game. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Oh,  nonsense,  child 
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THORA. 
Yes,  indeed  you  must;  Selma  insists  upon  it. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Very  well,  I  suppose  I  must  give  in.  [/;/  an 
undertone  as  they  go  towards  the  backj\  I'm  quite 
distressed  about  Lundestad ;  he  is  really  failing  ; 
fancy,  he  didn't  in  the  least  understand  what 

Stensgard 

THORA. 

Oh,  come,  come;  they've  begun  the  game.  \_Ske 
drags  htm  into  the  circle  of  young  people  where  the 
game  is  in  full  swing.~] 

ERIK. 

[Calls  from  his  place.^\  Mr.  Heire,  you  are 
appointed  forfeit-judge. 

HEIRE. 
Hee-hee  !     It's  the  first  appointment  I  ever  had. 

STENSGARD. 

[Also  in  the  cirtfeJ]  On  account  of  your  legal 
experience,  Mr.  Heire. 

HEIRE. 

Oh,  my  amiable  young  friends,  I  should  be 
delighted  to  sentence  you  all I  say  no  more  ! 

STENSGARD. 

[Slips  up  to  LUNDESTAD,  who  stands  in  front  on  the 
left.~\  You  were  speaking  to  the  Chamberlain. 
What  about  ?  Was  it  about  me  ? 
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LUNDESTAD. 

Unfortunately  it  was — about  that  affair  of  yesterday 
evening • 

STENSGARD. 
[  Writhing.]     Oh,  confound  it  all ! 

LUNDESTAD. 
He  said  you  had  been  frightfully  rude. 

STENSGARD. 
Do  you  think  it  isn't  a  torture  to  me  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 
Now  is  your  chance  to  atone  for  it. 

ERIK. 
[Calls.]     Mr.  Stensgard,  it's  your  turn. 

STENSGARD. 

Coming !      {Quickly   to   LUNDESTAD.]      What   do 
you  mean  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Find  an  opportunity  and  apologise  to  the  Chamber- 
lain. 

STENSGARD. 
By  heaven,  I  will ! 

SELMA. 
Make  haste,  make  haste  1 
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SXENSGlRD. 

I'm  coming !     Here  I  am  ! 

\The  game  goes  on  with  noise  and  laughter. 
Some  elderly  gentlemen  pJay  cards  on  the 
right.  LUNDESTAD  takes  a  seat  on  the 
left ;  DANIEL  HEIRE  near  himJ\ 

HEIRE. 

That  whelp  twits  me  with  my  legal  experience, 
does  he  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 
He's  rather  free  with  his  tongue,  that's  certain. 

HEIRE. 

And  so  the  whole  family  goes  and  fawns  upon  him. 
Hee-hee  !  They're  pitifully  afraid  of  him. 

LUNDESTAD. 

No,  there  you  are  wrong,  Mr.  Heire ;  the  Chamber- 
lain is  not  afraid  of  him. 

HEIRE. 

Not  afraid?  Do  you  think  I'm  blind,  my  good 
sir? 

LUNDESTAD. 

No,  but — I  can  trust  you  to  keep  the  secret? 
Well,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  The  Chamberlain 
thinks  it  was  Monsen  he  was  attacking. 

HEIRE. 
Monsen  ?     Oh,  absurd ! 
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LUNDESTAD. 

Fact,  Mr.  Heire !  Ringdal  or  Miss  Thora  must 
have  got  him  persuaded  that 

HEIRE. 

And  so  he  goes  and  asks  him  to  a  state  dinner- 
party !  Deuce  take  me,  if  that  isn't  the  best  thing 
I've  heard  for  long !  No,  really  now,  I  can't  keep 
that  bottled  up. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Sh,  sh  !  Remember  your  promise.  The  Chamber- 
lain's your  old  school-fellow;  and  even  if  he  has  been 
a  little  hard  upon  you 

HEIRE. 
Hee-hee  !     I'll  pay  him  back  with  interest ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

Take  care !  The  Chamberlain  is  powerful.  Don't 
play  tricks  in  the  lion's  den  ! 

HEIRE. 

Bratsberg  a  lion?  Pooh,  he's  a  blockhead,  sir, 
and  I  am  not.  Oh,  won't  I  get  a  rare  crop  of  taunts, 
and  jibes,  and  innuendoes  out  of  this,  when  once 
our  great  suit  comes  on  ! 

SELMA. 

\Calls  from  the  circle. ~]  Learned  judge,  what  shall 
the  owner  of  this  forfeit  do  ? 
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ERIK. 

[Unnoticed,  to  HEIRE.]  It's  Stensgard's!  Think 
of  something  amusing. 

HEIRE. 

That  forfeit  ?  Hee-hee,  let  me  see ;  he  might,  for 
example — yes — he  shall  make  a  speech  ! 

SELMA. 
It's  Mr.  Stensgard's  forfeit. 

ERIK. 
Mr.  Stensgard  is  to  make  a  speech. 

STENSGARD. 

Oh  no,  spare  mo  that;  I  came  off  badly  enough 
last  night. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Excellently,  Mr.  Stensgard ;  I  know  something  of 
public  speaking. 

LUNDESTAD. 

[To  HEIRE.]  If  only  he  doesn't  put  his  foot  in  it 
now. 

HEIRE. 

Put  his  foot  in  it  ?  Hee-hee !  You're  a  sharp 
one !  That's  an  inspiration !  [In  an  undertone  to 
STENSGARD.]  If  you  came  off  badly  last  night,  why 
not  put  yourself  right  again  to-night  ? 

STENSGARD. 

[Seized  with  a  sudden  idea.\  Lundestad,  here  is 
the  opportunity ! 
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LUNDESTAD. 

[Evasively.]  Play  your  cards  neatly.  [Looks  for 
his  hat  and  slips  quietly  towards  the  doorJ] 

STENSGARD. 
Yes,  I  shall  make  a  speech  ! 

THE  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Bravo !     Bravo ! 

STENSGARD. 

Fill  your  glasses,  ladies  and  gentlemen !  I  am 
going  to  make  a  speech  which  shall  begin  with  a 
fable;  for  here  I  seem  to  breathe  the  finer  air  of 
fable-land. 

ERIK. 

[To  the  LADIES.]     Hush  !     Listen  ! 

[The  CHAMBERLAIN  takes  his  glass  from  the 

card  table  on  the  right,  beside  which  he 

remains   standing.      RINGDAL,    FIELDBO, 

and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  come  in 

from  the  garden.] 

STENSGARD. 

It  was  in  the  spring  time.  There  came  a  young 
cuckoo  flying  over  the  uplands.  Now  the  cuckoo  is 
an  adventurer.  There  was  a  great  Bird-Parliament 
on  the  meadow  beneath  him,  and  both  wild  and 
tame  fowl  flocked  to  it.  They  came  tripping  out  of 
the  hen-yards ;  they  waddled  up  from  the  goose- 
ponds  ;  down  from  Stonelee  hulked  a  fat  capercailzie, 
flying  low  and  noisily ;  he  settled  down,  and  ruffled 
his  feathers  and  flapped  his  wings,  and  made  himself 
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even  broader  than  he  was ;  and  every  now  and  then 
he  crowed :  tf  Krak,  krak,  krak  !"  as  much  as  to  say  : 
I'm  the  game-cock  from  Stonelee,  I  am ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Capital !     Hear,  hear ! 

STENSGARD. 

And    then   there   was   an    old   woodpecker.  He 

bustled  up  and  down  the  tree-trunks,  pecking  with 
his  pointed  beak,  and  gorging  himself  with  grubs  and 

everything  that  turns  to  gall.     To  right  and  left  you 

heard  him  going :  prik,  prik,  prik !  And  that  was 
the  wood-pecker. 

ERIK. 

Excuse  me,  wasn't  it  a  stork,  or  a ? l 

HEIRE. 
Say  no  more ! 

STENSGARD. 

That  was  the  old  wood-pecker.  But  now  there 
came  life  into  the  crew ;  for  they  found  something  to 
cackle  evil  about.  And  they  flustered  together,  and 
cackled  in  chorus,  until  at  last  the  young  cuckoo 
began  to  join  in  the  cackling— 

FIELDBO. 
\Unnoticed^\     For  God's  sake,  man,  be  quiet ! 

STENSGARD. 

Now  it  was  an  eagle  they  cackled  about — an  eagle 
1  As  before  stated,  "  Heire"  means  a  heron. 
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who  dwelt  in  lonely  dignity  upon  a  beetling  cliff.1 
They  were  all  agreed  about  him.  "  He's  a  bugbear 
to  the  neighbourhood,"  croaked  a  hoarse  raven.  But 
the  eagle  swooped  down  into  their  midst,  seized  the 
cuckoo,  and  bore  him  aloft  to  his  eyrie. — Heart 
conquered  heart !  From  that  clear  summit  the 
adventurer  cuckoo  looked  far  and  wide  over  the 
lowlands ;  there  he  found  sunshine  and  peace ;  and 
there  he  learned  to  judge  aright  the  swarm  from  the 
henyards  and  the  leas 

FIELDBO. 
\_Loudly.~\     Bravo,  bravo  !     And  now  some  music. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Hush  !  Don't  interrupt  him. 

STENSGARD. 

Chamberlain  Bratsberg — here  my  fable  ends ;  and 
here  I  stand  before  you,  in  the  presence  of  every  one, 
to  beg  your  forgiveness  for  last  night. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
\_Falls  a  step  backwards^     Mine ? 

STENSGARD. 

I  thank  you  for  the  magnanimous  vengeance  you 
have  taken  for  my  senseless  words  In  me  you  have 
henceforth  a  faithful  champion.  And  now,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  drink  the  health  of  the  eagle  on  the 
mountain-top — the  health  of  Chamberlain  Bratsberg. 

1  "  Et  brat  fjeld" — an  allusion  to  the  name  Bratsberg. 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

\Clutching  at  the  tableJ]  Thanks,  Mr. — Mr.  Stens- 
gard. 

THE  GUESTS. 

\For  the  most  part  in  painful  embarrassmentl\  The 
Chamberlain  !  Chamberlain  Bratsberg  ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Ladies!     Gentlemen!    {Softly^    Thora! 

THORA. 
Father ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Oh,  Doctor,  Doctor,  what  have  you  done ! 

STENSGARD. 

[  With  his  glass  in  his  hand,  radiant  with  self- 
satisfaction^  Now  to  our  places  again !  Hullo, 
Fieldbo !  Come,  join  in — join  in  the  League  of 
Youth  !  The  game's  going  merrily  ! 

HEIRE. 

\Infront,  on  the  leftJ]  Yes,  on  my  soul,  the  game's 
going  merrily  ! 

[LUNDESTAD   slips  out  by   the   door  in   the 
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ACT  THIRD. 

An  elegant  morning-room,  with  entrance-door  in  the 
back.  On  the  left,  the  door  of  the  CHAMBERLAIN'S 
study;  further  back,  a  door  leading  to  the  drawing- 
room.  On  the  right,  a  door  leading  to  RINGDAL'S 
offices;  further  forward,  a  window. 

[THORA  is  seated  on  the  sofa,  left,  weeping.  The 
CHAMBERLAIN  paces  angrily  up  and  down^\ 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes,  now  we  have  the  epilogue — tears  and  lamenta- 
tions  

THORA. 
Oh,  that  we  had  never  seen  that  man  ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
What  man  ?  ^ 

THORA. 
That  wretched  Mr.  Stensgard,  of  course. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

You  should  rather  say :  Oh,  that  we  had  never  seen 
that  wretched  Doctor. 

THORA. 
Doctor  Fieldbo  ? 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes,  Fieldbo,  Fieldbo !     Wasn't  it  he  that  palmed 
off  a  parcel  of  lies  upon  me ? 

THORA. 
No,  my  dear  father,  it  was  I 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

You  ?     Well,  then,   both  of  you !     You    were   his 
accomplice — behind  my  back.    A  nice  state  of  affairs ! 

THORA. 
Oh,  father,  if  you  only  knew 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh,   I  know  enough ;    more  than  enough ;  much 
more ! 

[DR.  FIELDBO  enters  from  the  backJ\ 

FIELDBO. 

Good    morning,    Chamberlain !       Good    morning, 
Miss  Bratsberg ! 

•4 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

\_Still pacing  the  room.~\     So  you  are  there,  are  you 
— bird  of  evil  omen  ! 

FIELDBO. 
Yes,  it  was  a  very  unpleasant  affair. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
[Looking  out  at  the  windowJ]     Oh,  you  think  so  ? 
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FlELDBO/ 

You  must  have  noticed  how  I  kept  my  eye  upon 
Stensgard  all  the  evening.  /Unfortunately,  when  I 
heard  there  was  to  be  a  game  of  forfeits,  I  thought 
there  was  no  danger 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

[Stamping  on  the  floor ^\  To  be  made  a  laughing- 
stock by  such  a  wind-bag !  What  must  my  guests 
have  thought  of  me?  That  I  was  mean  enough 

to   want    to    buy    this    creature,    this — this as 

Lundestad  calls  him  ! 

FIELDBO. 

Yes,  but 

THORA. 
\Unnoticedby  her  father •.]     Don't  speak  ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

[After  a  short  pause,  turns  to  FIELDBO.]  Tell  me 
frankly,  Doctor : — Am  I  really  denser  than  the 
general  run  of  people  ? 

FIELDBO. 
How  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  Chamberlain  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Then  how  did  it  happen  that  I  was  probably  the 
only  person  there  who  didn't  understand  that  that 
confounded  speech  was  meant  for  me? 

FIELDBO. 
Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Certainly. 

FIELDBO. 

It  is  because  you  yourself  regard  your  position  in 
the  district  differently  from  other  people. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I  regard  my  position  as  my  father  before  me  re- 
garded his.  No  one  would  ever  have  ventured  to 
treat  him  so. 

FIELDBO. 

Your  father  died  about  the  year  1830. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh,  yes;  many  a  barrier  has  broken  down  since 
that  time.  But,  after  all,  it's  my  own  fault.  I  have 
mixed  myself  up  too  much  with  these  good  people. 
So  now  I  must  be  content  to  have  my  name  coupled 
with  Anders  Lundestad's ! 

FIELDBO. 
Well,  frankly,  I  see  no  disgrace  in  that. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh,  you  know  quite  well  what  I  mean.  Of  course 
I  don't  plume  myself  on  rank,  or  titles,  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  But  what  I  hold  in  honour,  and  expect 
others  to  hold  in  honour,  is  the  integrity  handed 
down  in  our  family  from  generation  to  generation. 
What  I  mean  is  that  when  a  man  like  Lundestad 
goes  into  public  life,  he  cannot  keep  his  character  and 
his  conduct  entirely  free  from  stain.  In  the  general 
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mud-throwing,  he  is  sure  to  find  himself  bespattered. 
But  they  might  leave  me  in  peace ;  I  stand  outside 
their  parties. 

FJELDBO. 

Not  so  entirely,  Chamberlain ;  at  least  you  were 
delighted  so  long  as  you  thought  it  was  Monsen  that 
was  attacked. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Don't  mention  that  fellow ! — It  is  he  that  has  re- 
laxed the  moral  sense  of  the  district.  And  now  he 
has  gone  and  turned  my  son's  head,  confound  him  ! 

THORA. 
Erik's  ? 

FlELDBO. 

Your  son's  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes;  what  tempted  him  to  go  and  set  up  in 
business  ?  It  leads  to  nothing. 

FIELDBO. 
Why,  my  dear  Chamberlain,  he  must  live  and 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh,  with  economy  he  could  quite  well  live  on  the 
money  that  came  to  him  from  his  mother. 

FIELDBO. 

He  might  perhaps  live  o  n  it ;  but  what  could  he 
live  for? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

For  ?     Well,  if  he  absolutely  must  have  something 
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to  live  for,  hasn't  he  qualified  as  a  lawyer?     He  might 
live  for  his  profession. 

FIELDBO. 

No,  that  he  couldn't  do;  it's  against  his  nature. 
Then  there  was  no  official  appointment  he  could  well 
hope  for  ;  you  have  kept  the  management  of  your 
property  in  your  own  hands;  and  your  son  has  no 
children  to  educate.  Under  these  circumstances, 
when  he  sees  tempting  examples  around  him  —  people 
who  have  started  from  nothing  and  are  worth  their 
half  million  - 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Their  half  million  !  Oh,  come  now,  let  us  keep  to 
the  hundred  thousands.  But  neither  the  half  million 
nor  the  hundred  thousands  can  be  scraped  together 
with  perfectly  clean  hands;  —  I  don't  mean  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  ;  Heaven  knows  it  is  easy  enough 
to  keep  within  the  law;  but  in  respect  to  one's  own 
conscience.  Of  course  my  son  cannot  descend  to 
anything  questionable;  so  you  may  be  quite  sure  Mr. 
Erik  Bratsberg's  financial  operations  won't  bring  in 
any  half  millions. 

[SELMA,  in    walking  dress,   enters  from  the 


SELMA. 
Good  morning  !     Is  my  husband  not  here? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Good  morning,  child  !     Are  you  looking  for  your 
husband  ? 
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SELMA. 

Yes,  he  said  he  was  coming  here.  Mr.  Monsen 
called  upon  him  early  this  morning,  and  then 

TKE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Monsen  ?     Does  Monsen  come  to  your  house  ? 

SELMA. 

Now  and  then ;  generally  on  business.  Why,  my 
dear  Thora,  what's  the  matter?  Have  you  been 
crying? 

THORA. 


Oh,  it's  nothing. 


SELMA. 


No,  it's  not  nothing!     At  home   Erik  was  out  of 

humour,  and  here I  can  see  it  in  your  looks : 

there  is  something  wrong.     What  is  it  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Nothing  you  need  trouble  about,  at  any  rate. 
You  are  too  dainty  to  carry  burdens,  my  little  Selma. 
Go  into  the  drawing-room  for  the  present.  If  Erik 
said  he  was  coming,  he  will  be  here  soon,  no  doubt. 

SELMA. 

Come,  Thora — and  be  sure  you  don't  let  me  sit  in 
a  draught !  \Embracing  herj\  Oh,  I  could  hug  the 
life  out  of  you,  my  sweet  Thora  ! 

\The  t-wo  ladies  go  off  to  the  left^\ 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

So  they  are  hand  in  glove,  are  they,  the  two  specu- 

3 
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lators !     They  should  go  into  partnership.     Monsen 
and  Bratsberg — how  nice  it  would  sound  !     [A  knock 
at  the  door  in  the  back^\     Come  in  ! 
[STENSGARD  enters.'} 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
\Recoiling  a  step.~\     What  is  this  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Yes,  here  1  am  again,  Chamberlain ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

So  I  see. 

FIELDBO. 

Are  you  mad,  Stensgard  ? 

STENSGARD. 

You  retired  early  yesterday  evening.  When 
Fieldbo  had  explained  to  me  how  matters  stood, 
you  had  already 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Excuse  me — all  explanations  are  superfluous 

STENSGARD. 

I  understand  that ;  therefore  I  have  not  come  to 
make  any. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh,  indeed? 

STENSGARD. 

I  know  I  have  insulted  you. 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I  know  that  too ;  and  before  I  have  you  turned 
out,  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  why 
you  are  here. 

STENSGARD. 

Because  I  love  your  daughter,  Chamberlain! 

FIELDBO. 

What ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
What  does  he  say,  Doctor? 

STENSGARD. 

Ah,  you  can't  grasp  the  idea,  Chamberlain.  You 
are  an  old  man ;  you  have  nothing  to  fight  for 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
And  you  presume  to ? 

STENSGARD. 

I  am  here  to  ask  for  your  daughter's  hand, 
Chamberlain. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
You you ?     Won't  you  sit  down  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Thanks,  I  prefer  to  stand. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
What  do  you  say  to  this,  Doctor  ? 
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STENSGARD. 

Oh,  Fieldbo  is  on  my  side ;   he  is  my  friend ;   the 
only  true  friend  I  have. 

FIELDBO. 
No,  no,  man  !     Never  in  this  world,  if  you 


THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Perhaps  it  was  with  this  view  that  Doctor  Fieldbo 
secured  his  friend's  introduction  into  my  house  ? 

STENSGARD. 

You  know  me  only  by  my  exploits  of  yesterday  and 
the  day  before.  That  is  not  enough.  Besides,  I  am 
not  the  same  man  to-day  that  I  was  then.  My  inter- 
course with  you  and  yours  has  fallen  like  spring 
showers  upon  my  spirit,  making  it  put  forth  new 
blossoms  in  a  single  night !  You  must  not  hurl  me 
back  into  my  sordid  past.  Till  now,  I  have  never 
been  at  home  with  the  beautiful  in  life ;  it  has  always 
been  beyond  my  reach 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
But  my  daughter ? 

STENSGARD. 
Oh,  I  shall  win  her. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Indeed?     Hm ! 

STENSGARD. 
Yes,  for  I  have  will  on  my  side.     Remember  what 
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you  told  me  yesterday.  You  were  opposed  to  your 
son's  marriage — and  see  how  it  has  turned  out !  You 
must  put  on  the  glasses  of  experience,  as  Fieldbo 
said 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Ah,  that  was  what  you  meant  ? 

FIELDBO. 

Not  in  the  least !  My  dear  Chamberlain,  let  me 
speak  to  him  alone 

STENSGARD. 

Nonsense ;  I  have  nothing  to  speak  to  you  about. 
Now,  pray  be  reasonable,  Chamberlain  !  A  family  like 
yours  needs  new  alliances,  or  its  brains  stagnate 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Oh,  this  is  too  much  ! 

STENSGARD. 

Now,  now,  don't  get  angry !  These  high-and- 
mighty  airs  are  unworthy  of  you — of  course  you  know 
they  are  all  nonsense  at  bottom.  You  shall  see 
how  much  you'll  value  me  when  you  come  to  know 
me.  Yes,  yes;  you  shall  value  me — both  you  and 
your  daughter  !  I  will  make  her 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
What  do  you  think  of  this,  Doctor  ? 

FIELDBO 
I  think  it's  madness. 
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STENSGARD. 

Yes,  it  would  be  in  you;  but  I,  you  see — I  have  a 
mission  to  fulfil  on  God's  beautiful  earth ; — I  am  not 
to  be  deterred  by  nonsensical  prejudices ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Mr.  Stensgard,  there  is  the  door. 

STENSGARD. 
You  show  me ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  door ! 

STENSGARD. 

Don't  do  that ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Out  with  you  !  You  are  an  adventurer  and  a — a — 
confound  my  memory  !  You're  a 

STENSGARD. 
What  am  I  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

You  are — that  other  thing — it's  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue 

STENSGARD. 
Beware  how  you  block  my  career ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Beware  ?     Of  what  ? 
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STENSGARD. 

I  will  attack  you  in  the  papers,  persecute  you, 
libel  you,  do  all  I  can  to  undermine  your  repu- 
tation. You  shall  shriek  under  the  lash.  You  shall 
seem  to  see  spirits  in  the  air  raining  blows  upon 
you.  You  shall  huddle  together  in  dread,  and  crouch 
with  your  arms  bent  over  your  head  to  ward  off  the 
strokes — you  shall  try  to  creep  into  shelter 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Creep  into  shelter  yourself — in  a  madhouse;  that 
is  the  proper  place  for  you ! 

STENSGARD. 

Ha  ha ;  that  is  a  cheap  retort ;  but  you  know  no 
better,  Mr.  Bratsberg !  I  tell  you  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  is  in  me.  It  is  His  will  you  are  opposing.  He 
has  destined  me  for  the  light — beware  how  you  cast  a 
shadow ! — Well,  I  see  I  shall  make  no  way  with  you 
to-day ;  but  that  matters  nothing.  I  only  ask  you  to 
speak  to  your  daughter — to  prepare  her — to  give  her 
the  opportunity  of  choosing !  Reflect,  and  look 
around  you.  Where  can  you  expect  to  find  a  son-in- 
law  among  these  plodding  dunces  ?  Fieldbo  says  she 
is  deep  and  steadfast  and  true.  So  now  you  know  just 
how  matters  stand.  Good-bye,  Chamberlain — I  leave 
you  to  choose  between  my  friendship  and  my  enmity. 
Good-bye ! 

[Gees  out  by  the  backJ] 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

So  it  has  come  to  this !  This  is  how  they  dare  to 
treat  me  in  my  own  house ! 
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FlELDBO. 

Stensgard  dares;  no  one  else  would. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
He  to-day ;  others  to-morrow. 

FIELDBO. 

Let  them  come;  I  shall  keep  them  off;  I  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  you ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes,  you  who  have  caused  all  the  mischief ! — Hm ; 
that  Stensgard  is  the  most  impudent  scoundrel  I  have 
ever  known !  And  yet,  after  all — deuce  take  me  if 
there  isn't  something  I  like  about  him. 

FIELDBO. 
He  has  possibilities— 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

He  has  openness,  Doctor  Fieldbo !  He  doesn't  go 
playing  his  own  game  behind  one's  back,  like  so 
many  other  people;  he — he ! 

FIELDBO. 

It's  not  worth  disputing  about.  Only  be  firm, 
Chamberlain;  no,  and  no  again,  to  Stensgard ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh,  keep  your  advice  to  yourself!  You  may  rely 
upon  it  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else — — 
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RlNGDAL. 

[Enters   by  the  door  on    the   right.~\     Excuse    me, 
Chamberlain  ;  one  word [  Whispers.] 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
What  ?     In  your  room  ? 

RINGDAL. 

He  came  in  by  the  back  way,  and  begs  you  to  see 
him. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Hm. — Oh,  Doctor,  just  go  into  the  drawing-room  for 

a  moment ;  there's  some  one  here  who But  don't 

say  a  word  to  Selma  of  Mr.  Stensgard  and  his  visit. 
She  must  be  kept  outside  all  this  business.  As  for  my 
daughter,  I  should  prefer  that  you  should  say  nothing 

to  her  either  ;    but .       Oh,  what's  the  use ? 

Please  go  now. 

[FIELDBO  goes  into  the  drawing-room.  RING- 
DAL has,  in  the  meantime,  gone  back  to  his 
office,  whence  MONSEN  presently  enters^ 

MONSEN. 

[At  the  door.~\     I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  Sir 


THE  CHAMBERLAIN, 
Oh,  come  in,  come  in  ! 

MONSEN. 
I  trust  your  family  is  in  good  health  ? 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Thank  you.     Is  there  anything  you  want  ? 

MONSEN. 

I  can't  quite  put  it  that  way.  Thank  heaven,  I'm 
one  of  those  that  have  got  pretty  nearly  all  they  can 
want. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Oh,  indeed?     That  is  a  good  deal  to  say. 

MONSEN. 

But  I've  had  to  work  for  it,  Chamberlain.  Oh,  I 
know  you  regard  my  work  with  no  very  friendly  eye. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I  cannot  suppose  that  your  work  is  in  any  way 
affected  by  my  way  of  regarding  it. 

MONSEN. 

Who  knows?  At  any  rate,  I'm  thinking  of 
gradually  withdrawing  from  business. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Really  ? 

MONSEN. 

The  luck  has  been  on  my  side,  I  may  tell  you.  I've 
gone  ahead  as  far  as  I  care  to ;  so  now  I  think  it's 
about  time  to  slack  off  a  little 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Well,  I  congratulate  both  you— and  other  people. 
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MONSEN. 

And  if  I  could  at  the  same  time  do  you  a  service, 
Chamberlain 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Me? 

MONSEN. 

When  the  Langerud  woods  were  put  up  to  auction 
five  years  ago,  you  made  a  bid  for  them 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes,  but  you  outbade  me,  and  they  were  knocked 
down  to  you. 

MONSEN. 

You  can  have  them  now,  with  the  saw-mills  and 
all  appurtenances 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
After  all  your  sinful  cutting  and  hacking ! 

MONSEN. 

Oh,  they're  worth  a  good  deal  still ;  and  with  your 
method  of  working,  in  a  few  years 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Thank  you ;  unfortunately  I  must  decline  the  pro- 
posal. 

MONSEN. 
There's  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it,  Chamberlain. 
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As  for  me, — I  may  tell  you  I  have  a  great  speculation 
on  hand ;  the  stakes  are  large ;  I  mean  there's  a  big 
haul  to  be  made — a  hundred  thousand  or  so 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
A  hundred  thousand  ?     That  is  certainly  no  trifle. 

MONSEN. 

Ha  ha  ha !  A  nice  round  sum  to  add  to  the  pile. 
But  when  you're  going  into  a  great  battle  you  need 
reserve  forces,  as  the  saying  goes.  There's  not  much 
ready  money  about ;  the  names  that  are  worth  any- 
thing are  rather  used  up 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Yes,  certain  people  have  taken  care  of  that. 

MONSEN. 

It's  a  case  of  you  scratch  me,  I  scratch  you.  Well, 
Chamberlain,  is  it  to  be  a  bargain  ?  You  shall  have 
the  woods  at  your  own  figure 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
I  will  not  have  them  at  any  figure,  Mr.  Monsen. 

MONSEN. 

Well,  one  good  offer  deserves  another.  Will  you 
help  me.  Sir  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 
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MONSEN. 

Of  course  I'll  give  good  security.  I  have  plenty 
of  property.  Look  here — these  papers — just  let  me 
explain  my  position  to  you. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

[  Waving  the  papers  aside.~\  Is  it  pecuniary  aid  you 
want? 

MONSEN. 

Not  ready  money ;  oh,  no  !  But  your  support, 
Chamberlain.  Of  course  I'll  pay  for  it — and  give 
security,  and 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
And  you  come  to  me  with  such  a  proposal  as  this  ? 

MONSEN. 

Yes,  precisely  to  you.  I  know  you've  often  let 
bygones  be  bygones  when  a  man  was  in  real  straits. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Well,  in  a  way,  I  must  thank  you  for  your  good 
opinion — especially  at  a  time  like  this ;  but  never- 
theless  

MONSEN. 

Won't  you  tell  me,  Chamberlain,  what  sets  you 
against  me  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Oh,  what  would  be  the  use  ? 
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MONSEN. 

It  might  lead  to  a  better  understanding  between 
us.  I've  never  stood  in  your  way  that  I  know  of. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

You  think  not?  Then  let  me  tell  you  of  one 
case  in  which  you  have  stood  in  my  way.  I  founded 
the  Ironworks  Savings  Bank  for  the  benefit  of  my 
employees  and  others.  But  then  you  must  needs 
set  up  as  a  banker ;  people  take  their  savings  to 
you 

MONSEN. 
Naturally,  sir,  for  I  give  higher  interest. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Yes,  but  you  charge  higher  interest  on  loans. 

MONSEN. 

But  I  don't  make  so  many  difficulties  about 
security  and  so  forth. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

That  is  just  the  mischief  of  it;  for  now  we  have 
people  making  bargains  to  the  tune  of  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars,1  though  neither  of  the  parties  has 
so  much  as  a  brass  farthing.  That  is  what  sets  me 
against  you,  Mr.  Monsen.  And  there  is  another 

1  The  dollar  =  four  crowns  =  four-and-sixpence,  was  the  unit 
of  coinage  at  the  time  this  play  was  written.  It  has  since 
been  replaced  by  the  crown. 
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thing  too  that  touches  me  still  more  nearly.  Do  you 
think  it  was  with  my  good  will  that  my  son  flung 
himself  into  all  these  wild  speculations  ? 

MONSEN. 
But  how  can  I  help  that  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

It  was  your  example  that  infected  him,  as  it  did  the 
others.  Why  could  you  not  stick  to  your  last  ? 

MONSEN. 
Remain  a  lumberman,  like  my  father  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Was  it  a  disgrace  to  be  in  my  employment  ?  Your 
father  made  his  bread  honourably,  and  was  respected 
in  his  own  class. 

MONSEN. 

Yes,  until  he'd  almost  worked  his  life  out,  and  at 
last  went  over  the  waterfall  with  his  raft.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  life  in  that  class,  Chamberlain  ? 
Have  you  ever  realised  what  the  men  have  to  endure 
who  toil  for  you  deep  in  the  forests,  and  along  the 
river-reaches,  while  you  sit  comfortably  at  home  and 
enjoy  the  proceeds?  Can  you  blame  such  a  man 
for  striving  to  rise  in  the  world  ?  I  had  had  a  little 
more  schooling  than  my  father;  perhaps  I  had  rather 
more  brains  too 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Very  likely.     But  by  what  means  have  you  risen  in 
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the  world?  You  began  by  selling  brandy.  Then 
you  bought  up  doubtful  debts,  and  enforced  them 
mercilessly; — and  so  you  got  on  and  on.  How 
many  people  have  you  not  ruined  to  push  yourself 
forward ! 

MONSEN, 

That's  the  course  of  business ;  one  up,  another 
down. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

But  there  are  different  methods  of  business.  I 
know  of  respectable  families  whom  you  have  brought 
to  the  workhouse. 

MONSEN. 

Daniel  Heire  is  not  very  far  from  the  workhouse. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I  understand  you  ;  but  I  can  justify  my  conduct 
before  God  and  man  !  When  the  country  was  in 
distress,  after  the  separation  from  Denmark,  my  father 
made  sacrifices  beyond  his  means.  Thus  part  of  our 
property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Heire  family. 
What  was  the  result?  The  people  who  lived  upon 
the  property  suffered  under  Daniel  Heire's  incom- 
petent management.  He  cut  down  timber  to  the 
injury,  I  may  even  say  to  the  ruin,  of  the  district. 
Was  it  not  my  obvious  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  it  if  I 
was  able?  And  it  happened  that  I  was  able;  I  had 
the  law  on  my  side;  I  was  well  within  my  rights  when 
I  re-entered  upon  my  family  property. 

MONSEN. 
J,  too,  have  always  had  the  law  on  my  side. 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

But  what  about  your  sense  of  right,  your  con- 
science, if  you  have  such  a  thing?  And  how  you 
have  broken  down  all  social  order !  How  you  have 
impaired  the  respect  that  should  attach  to  wealth  ! 
People  never  think  of  asking  nowadays  how  sucli 
and  such  a  fortune  was  made,  or  how  long  it  has  been 
in  such  and  such  a  family;  they  only  ask:  how  much 
is  so  and  so  worth  ? — and  they  esteem  him  accord- 
ingly. Now  I  suffer  by  all  this ;  I  find  myself 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  associate  of  yours  ;  people  speak 
of  us  in  one  breath,  because  we  are  the  two  largest 
proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  state  of 
things  I  cannot  endure  !  I  tell  you  once  for  all :  that 
is  why  I  am  set  against  you. 

MONSEN. 

This  state  of  things  shall  come  to  an  end,  sir ;  I  will 
give  up  business,  and  make  way  for  you  at  every 
point ;  but  I  beg  you,  I  implore  you,  to  help  me ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
I  will  not. 

MONSEN. 
I'm  willing  to  pay  what  you  like 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
To  pay  !     And  you  dare  to ! 

MONSEN. 
If  not  for  my  sake,  then  for  your  son's  ! 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
My  son's ! 

MONSF.N. 

Yes,  he's  in  it.     I  reckon  he  stands  to  win  some 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Stands  to  win  ? 

MONSEN. 
Yes. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Then,  good  God,  who  stands  to  lose  all  this 
money? 

MONSEN. 
How  do  you  mean  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
If  my  son  wins,  some  one  or  other  must  lose ! 

MONSEN. 

It's  a  good  stroke  of  business ;  I'm  not  in  a 
position  to  say  more.  But  I  need  a  solid  name; 
only  just  your  endorsement 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Endorsement !     On  a  bill ? 

MONSEN. 
Only  for  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars., 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Do   you    suppose  for  a   moment    that ?     My 

name!     In  such  an  affair!     My  name?     As  surety, 
no  doubt? 

MONSEN. 

A  mere  matter  of  form  — 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

A  matter  of  swindling !  My  name !  Not  upon 
any  consideration.  I  have  never  put  my  name  on 
other  men's  paper. 

MONSEN. 
Never?     That's  an  exaggeration,  Chamberlain. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
It  is  the  literal  truth. 

MONSEN. 
No,  not  literal ;  I've  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
What  have  you  seen  ?. 

MONSEN. 
Your  name — on  one  bill  at  least. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
It  is  false,  I  tell  you  !     You  have  never  seen  it ! 

MONSEN. 

I    have !     On    a    bill    for    two    thousand   dollars, 
Think  again ! 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Neither  for  two   thousand  nor  for  ten  thousand ! 
On  my  sacred  word  of  honour,  never ! 

MONSEN. 
Then  it's  a  forgery. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Forgery  ? 

MONSEN, 
Yes,  a  forgery — for  I  have  seen  it. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Forgery  ?  Forgery !  Where  did  you  see  it  ?  In 
whose  hands? 

MONSEN. 
That  I  won't  tell  you. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Ha-ha  !     We  shall  soon  find  that  out ! 

MONSEN. 
Listen  to  me ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Silence !  It  has  come  to  this  then !  Forgery ! 
They  must  mix  me  up  in  their  abominations  !  No 
wonder,  then,  that  people  bracket  me  with  the  rest  of 
you.  But  it  is  my  turn  now  ! 
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MONSEN. 

Chamberlain — for  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
others 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Off  with  you  !  Out  of  my  sight !  It  is  you  that 
are  at  the  root  of  it  all ! — Yes  you  are !  Woe  unto 
him  from  whom  offences  come.  Your  home-life  is 
scandalous.  What  sort  of  society  do  you  get  about 
you?  People  from  Christiania  and  elsewhere,  who 
care  only  for  eating  and  drinking,  and  don't  mind  in 
what  company  they  gorge  themselves.  Silence !  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  your  distinguished  guests 
tearing  along  the  roads  at  Christmas-time  like  a  pack 
of  howling  wolves.  And  there  is  worse  behind.  You 
have  had  scandals  with  your  own  maid-servants.  You 
drove  your  wife  out  of  her  mind  by  your  ill-treatment 
and  debauchery. 

MONSEN. 

Come,  this  is  going  too  far !  You  shall  pay  for 
these  words ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh,  to  the  deuce  with  your  threats  !  What  harm 
can  you  do  to  me?  Me?  You  asked  what  I  had  to 
say  against  you.  Well,  I  have  said  it.  Now  you 
know  why  I  have  kept  you  out  of  decent  society. 

MONSEN. 
Yes,  and  now  I'll  drag  your  decent  society  down 


THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
That  way ! 
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MONSEN. 

I  know  the  way,  Chamberlain  ! 
[Goes  out  by  the  back.~\ 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

[Opens  the  door  on  the  right  and  calls •.]  Ringdal, 
Ringdal — come  here  ! 

RINGDAL. 
What  is  it,  sir? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

\Calls  into  the  draiving-roomJ]  Doctor,  please 
come  this  way ! — Now,  Ringdal,  now  you  shall  see  my 
prophecies  fulfilled. 

FIELDBO. 

\En(eringJ\     What  can  I  do  for  you,  Chamberlain  ? 

RINGDAL. 
What  prophecies,  sir? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

What  do  you  say  to  this,  Doctor?  You  have  always 
accused  me  of  exaggerating  when  I  said  that  Monsen 
was  corrupting  the  neighbourhood. 

FIELDBO. 
Well,  what  then  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

We  are  getting  on,  I  can  tell  you !  What  do  you 
think?  There  are  forgeries  going  about. 
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RlNGDAL. 

Forgeries  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes,  forgeries !  And  whose  name  do  you  think 
they  have  forged?  Why,  mine! 

FIELDBO. 
Who  in  the  world  can  have  done  it? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

How  can  I  tell?  I  don't  know  all  the  scoundrels 
in  the  district.  But  we  shall  soon  find  out. — Doctor, 
do  me  a  service.  The  papers  must  have  come  into 
the  hands  either  of  the  Savings  Bank  or  the  Ironworks 
Bank.  Drive  up  to  Lundestad;  he  is  the  director 
who  knows  most  about  things.  Find  out  whether 
there  is  any  such  paper 

FIELDBO. 
Certainly ;  at  once. 

RINGDAL. 

Lundestad  is  here  at  the  works  to-day;  there's  a 
meeting  of  the  school  committee. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
So  much  the  better.     Find  him  ;  bring  him  here. 

FIELDBO. 

I'll  go  at  once. 

[Goes  out  at  the  back.} 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

And  you,  Ringdal,  make  inquiries  at  the  Ironworks. 
As  soon  as  we  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter, 
we'll  lay  an  information.  No  mercy  to  the  scoundrels  ! 

RINGDAL. 

Very  good,  sir.  Bless  me,  who'd  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing  ? 

\Goes  out  to  the  right J\ 
\The  CHAMBERLAIN  paces  the  room  once  or 
twice,  and  is  then  about  to  go  into  his  stuay. 
At  that  instant  ERIK  BRATSBERG  enters 
from  the  back.~\ 

ERIK. 
My  dear  father, ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Oh,  are  you  there? 

ERIK. 
I  want  so  much  to  speak  to  you. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Hm ;  I'm  not  much -in  the  humour  for  speaking  to 
any  one.  What  do  you  want? 

ERIK. 

You  know  I  have  never  mixed  you  up  in  my  affairs, 
father. 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

No;    that  is   an   honour  I   should  certainly    have 
declined. 

ERIK. 

But  now  I  am  forced  to 


THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

What  are  you  forced  to  do  ? 

ERIK. 
Father,  you  must  help  me ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
With  money  !     You  may  be  very  sure  that- 


ERIK. 

Only  this  once  !     I  swear  I'll  never  again The 

fact  is,  I  am  under  certain  engagements  to  Monsen  of 
Stonelee 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I  know  that.     You  have  a  brilliant  speculation  on 
hand. 

ERIK. 
A  speculation  ?     We?     No!     Who  told  you  so? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Monsen  himself. 

ERIK. 
Has  Monsen  been  here? 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
He  has  just  gone.     I  showed  him  the  door. 

ERIK. 
If  you  don't  help  me,  father,  I  am  ruined. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

You? 

ERIK. 

Yes.  Monsen  has  advanced  me  money.  I  had  to 
pay  terribly  dear  for  it ;  and  now  the  bills  have  fallen 
due 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
There  we  have  it !     What  did  I  tell  you ? 

ERIK. 
Yes,  yes ;  it's  too  late  now 


THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Ruined !  In  two  years !  But  how  could  you 
expect  anything  else?  What  had  you  to  do  among 
these  charlatans  that  go  about  dazzling  people's  eyes 
with  wealth  that  never  existed !  They  were  no 
company  for  you.  Among  people  of  that  sort  you 
must  meet  cunning  with  cunning,  or  you'll  go  to  the 
wall ;  you  have  learnt  that  now. 

ERIK. 
Father,  will  you  save  me  or  will  you  not  ? 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
No ;  for  the  last  time,  no.     I  will  not. 

ERIK. 
My  honour  is  at  stake 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh,  let  us  have  no  big  phrases !  There's  no 
honour  involved  in  commercial  success  nowadays ; 
quite  the  opposite,  I  had  almost  said.  Go  home  and 
make  up  your  accounts ;  pay  every  man  his  due,  and 
have  done  with  it,  the  sooner  the  better. 


ERIK. 


Oh,  you  don't  know 


[SELMA  and  THORA  enter  from  the  drawing- 
room^ 

SELMA. 

Is  that  Erik's  voice  ? — Good  heavens,  what  is  the 
matter? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Nothing.     Go  into  the  drawing-room  again. 

SELMA. 

No,  I  won't  go.     I  will  know.     Erik,  what  is  it? 
Tell  me ! 

ERIK. 
It's  only  that  I  am  ruined ! 
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THORA. 
Ruined ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
There,  you  see ! 

SELMA. 
What  is  ruined  ? 

ERIK. 
Everything. 

SELMA. 

Do  you  mean  you  have  lost  your  money  ? 

ERIK. 
Money,  house,  inheritance — everything  ! 

SELMA. 
Is  that  what  you  call  everything  ? 

ERIK. 

Come,  let  us  go,  Selma.     You  are  all  I  have  left 
me.     We  must  bear  the  blow  together. 

SELMA. 

The  blow  !     Bear  it  together?     [With  a  cry.}     Do 
you  think  I  am  fit  for  that,  now? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
For  heaven's  sake ! 

ERIK. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 
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THORA. 
Oh,  Selma,  take  care  ! 

SELMA. 

No,  I  won't  take  care  !  I  cannot  go  on  lying  and 
shamming  any  longer !  I  must  speak  the  truth.  I 
will  not  "bear"  anything! 

ERIK. 
Selma! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Child,  what  are  you  saying  ? 

SELMA. 

Oh,  how  cruel  you  have  been  to  me !  Shamefully — 
all  of  you  !  It  was  my  part  always  to  accept — never 
to  give.  I  have  been  like  a  pauper  among  you. 
You  never  came  and  demanded  a  sacrifice  of  me ; 
I  was  not  fit  to  bear  anything.  I  hate  you  !  I  loathe 
you ! 

ERIK. 

What  can  this  mean? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
She  is  ill ;  she  is  out  of  her  mind  ! 

SELMA. 

How  I  have  thirs'ed  for  a  single  drop  of  your 
troubles,  your  anxieties  !  But  when  I  begged  for  it 
you  only  laughed  me  off.  You  have  dressed  me  up 
like  a  doll;  you  have  played  with  me  as  you  would 
play  with  a  child.  Oh,  what  a  joy  it  would  have  been 
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to  me  to  take  my  share  in  your  burdens !  How  I 
longed,  how  I  yearned,  for  a  large,  and  high,  and 
strenuous  part  in  life !  Now  you  come  to  me,  Erik, 
now  that  you  have  nothing  else  left.  But  I  will  not 
be  treated  simply  as  a  last  resource.  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  troubles  now.  I  won't  stay 
with  you !  I  will  rather  play  and  sing  in  the 

streets !     Let  me  be !     Let  me  be  ! 

[She  rushes  out  by  the  backl\ 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Thora,  was  there  any  meaning  in  all  that,  or ? 

THORA. 

Oh,  yes,  there  was  meaning  in  it;   if  only  I  had 
seen  it  sooner. 

[Goes  out  by  the  backJ] 

ERIK. 

No !     All  else  I  can  lose,   but  not  her !     Selma, 
Selma ! 

[Follows  THORA  and  SELMA.] 

RlNGDAL. 

\Enters  from  the  right.]     Chamberlain  ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Well,  what  is  it? 

RINGDAL. 
I  have  been  to  the  bank • 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
The  bank?     Oh,  yes,  about  the  bill - 

RlNGDAL. 

It's    all    right ;    they    have    never    had    any    bill 

endorsed  by  you 

[FIELDBO  and  LUNDESTAD  enter  by  the  back^\ 

FIELDBO. 
False  alarm,  Chamberlain  ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Indeed?     Not  at  the  Savings  Bank  either? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Certainly  not.  During  all  the  years  I've  been  a 
director  I  have  never  once  seen  your  name ;  except, 
of  course,  on  your  son's  bill. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
My  son's  bill  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 
Yes,  the  bill  you  accepted  for  him  early  this  spring. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
My  son  ?     My  son  ?     Do  you  dare  to  tell  me ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Why,  bless  me,  just  think  a  moment;  the  bill  for 
two  thousand  dollars  drawn  by  your  son • 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
[Groping  for  a  chair.']     Oh,  my  God ! 

FIELDBO. 
For  heaven's  sake ! 

RINGDAL. 
It's  not  possible  that ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

[  Who  has  sitnk  down  on  a  chair •.]  Quietly,  quietly! 
Drawn  by  my  son,  you  say  ?  Accepted  by  me  ?  For 
two  thousand  dollars  ? 

FIELDEO. 

[To  LUNDESTAD.]  And  this  bill  is  in  the  Savings 
Bank  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Not  now;  it  was  redeemed  last  week  by  Mon- 
sen 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

By  Monsen ? 

RINGDAL. 
Monsen  may  still  be  at  the  works ;  I'll  go 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Stop  here  ! 

[DANIEL  HEIRE  enters  by  the  back.~\ 

HEIRE. 
Good  morning,  gentlemen  !     Good  morning,  Cham- 
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berlain  !  Thank  you  so  much  for  the  delightful 
evening  we  spent  yesterday.  What  do  you  think 
I've  just  heard  -  ? 

RING  DAL. 
Excuse  me  ;  we  are  busy— 

HEIRE. 

So  are  other   people,  I  can  tell   you  ;    our  friend 
from  Stonelee,  for  example  - 


THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 


Monsen  ? 


HEIRE. 

Hee-hee  ;  it's  a  pretty  story  !  The  electioneering 
intrigues  are  in  full  swing.  And  what  do  you  think 
is  the  last  idea?  They  are  going  to  bribe  you, 
Chamberlain  ! 


LUNDESTAD. 


To  bribe 


? 


THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
They  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit. 

HEIRE. 

Deuce  take  me  if  it  isn't  the  most  impudent  thing 
I  ever  heard  of!  I  just  looked  in  at  Madam 
Rundholmen's  to  have  a  glass  of  bitters.  There  sat 
Messrs.  Monsen  and  Stensgard  drinking  port  —  filthy 
stuff!  I  wouldn't  touch  it  ;  but  they  might  have  had 
the  decency  to  offer  me  some,  all  the  same.  How- 
ever, Monsen  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  What  do  you 

jo 
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bet  that  Chamberlain  Bratsberg  won't  go  with  our 
party  at  the  preliminary  election  to-morrow?" 
"Indeed,"  said  I,  "how's  that  to  be  managed?" 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "this  bill  will  persuade  him " 

FIELDBO. 
Bill ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

At  the  election ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Well?     What  then? 

HEIRE. 

Oh,  I  know  no  more.  They  said  something  about 
two  thousand  dollars.  That's  the  figure  they  rate  a 
gentleman's  conscience  at !  Oh,  it's  abominable, 
I  say ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

A  bill  for  two  thousand  dollars  ? 

RINGDAL, 
And  Monsen  has  it? 

HEIRE. 
No,  he  handed  it  over  to  Stensgard. 

LUNDESTAD. 
Indeed ! 

FIELDBO. 
To  Stensgard  ? 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

HEIRE. 

Quite   certain.      "  You    can    make   what   use   you 
please  of  it,"  he  said.     But  I  don't  understand 

LUNDESTAD. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Heire — and  you  too, 
Ringdal.     \_The  three  converse  in  a  whisper  at  the  back.} 

FIELDBO. 
Chamberlain ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Well  ? 

FlELUBO. 

Your  son's  bill  is  genuine,  of  course ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
One  would  suppose  so. 

FIELDBO. 

Of  course.     But    now  if  the  forged  bill   were    to 
turn  up ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
I  will  lay  no  information. 

FIELDBO. 
Naturally  not; — but  you  must  do  more, 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
\RisingI\     I  can  do  no  more. 

FIELDBO. 

Yes,  for  heaven's  sake,   you  can   and  must.      You 
must  save  the  poor  fellow 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
In  what  way  ? 

FIELDBO. 
Quite  simply:  by  acknowledging  the  signature. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Then  you  think,  Doctor,  that  we  stick  at  nothing 
in  our  family  ? 

FIELDBO. 
I  am  trying  to  think  for  the  best,  Chamberlain. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

And  do  you  believe  for  a  moment  that  I  can  tell  a 
lie  ? — that  I  can  play  into  the  hands  of  forgers  ? 

FIELDBO. 

And  do  you  realise  what  will  be  the  consequences 
if  you  do  not  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  offender  must  settle  that  with  the  law. 
goes  out  to  the  leftl\ 
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ACT  FOURTH. 

A  public  room  in  MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN'S  hotel. 
Entrance  door  in  the  back;  a  smaller  door  on 
either  side.  A  window  on  the  right;  before  if,  a 
table  with  writing  materials;  further  back,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  another  table. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

[  Within,  on  the  left,  heard  talking  loudly}  Oh,  let 
them  go  about  their  business !  Tell  them  they've 
come  here  to  vote  and  not  to  drink.  If  they  won't 
wait,  they  can  do  the  other  thing. 

STENSGARD. 

[Enters  by  the  back.~\  Good  morning!  Hm,  hm  ! 
Madam  Rundholmen  !  [Goes  to  the  door  on  the  left 
and  knocks}  Good  morning,  Madam  Rundholmen! 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
[Within.}     Oh!     Who's  there  ? 

STENSGARD. 
It  is  I — Stensgard.     May  I  come  in  ? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
No,  indeed  you  mustn't !     No  !     I'm  not  dress'd. 
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STENSGARD. 
What?     Are  you  so  late  to-day? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Oh,  I  can  tell  you  I've  been  up  since  all  hours;  but 
one  must  look  a  little  decent,  you  know.  \Peeps  out, 
with  a  kerchief  over  her  head.~\  Well,  what  is  it  ? 
No,  you  really  mustn't  look  at  me,  Mr.  Stensgard. — 
Oh,  there's  some  one  else !  [Disappears^  slamming 
the  door  to] 

ASLAKSEN. 

\Enters  from  the  back  with  a  bundle  of  papers.] 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Stensgard. 

STENSGARD. 
Well,  is  it  in  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

Yes,  here  it  is.  Look — "The  Independence-Day 
Celebrations — From  our  Special  Correspondent." 
Here's  the  founding  of  the  League  on  the  other  side, 
and  your  speech  up  here.  I've  leaded  all  the  abuse. 

STENSGARD. 
It  seems  to  me  it's  all  leaded. 

ASLAKSEN. 
Pretty  nearly. 

STENSGARD. 

And  the  extra  number  was  of  course  distributed 
yesterday  ? 
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ASLAKSEN. 

Of  course;  all  over  the  district,  both  to  subscribers 
and  others.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  [Ha?ids  him 
a  copy^\ 

STENSGARD. 

\Running  his  eye  over  the  paper^\  "  Our  respected 
member,  Mr.  Lundestad,  proposes  to  resign  .  .  . 
long  and  faithful  service  ...  in  the  words  of  the 
poet:  '  Rest,  patriot,  it  is  thy  due  ! '"  Hm  !  "  The 
association  founded  on  Independence-Day:  the  League 
of  Youth  .  .  .  Mr.  Stensgard,  the  guiding  intelligence 
of  the  League  .  .  .  timely  reforms,  credit  on  easier 
terms."  Ah,  that's  very  good.  Has  the  polling 
begun  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

It's  in  full  swing.  The  whole  League  is  on  the 
spot — both  voters  and  others. 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  deuce  take  the  others — between  ourselves,  of 
course.  Well,  you  go  down  and  talk  to  the  waverers. 

ASLAKSEN. 

All  right. 

STENSGARD. 

You  can  tell  them  that  I  am  pretty  much  at  one 
with  Lundestad - 

ASLAKSEN. 
Trust  to  me  ;  I  know  the  local  situation. 
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STENSGARD. 

One  thing  more :  just  to  oblige  me,  Aslaksen, 
don't  drink  to-day. 

ASLAKSEN. 
Oh,  what  do  you  mean 

STENSGARD. 

We'll  have  a  jolly  evening  when  it's  all  over ;  but 
remember  what  you,  as  well  as  I,  have  at  stake ;  your 

paper .     Come,  now,  my  good  fellow,  let  me  see 

that  you  can 

ASLAKSEN. 

There,  that's  enough  now ;  I'm  old  enough  to  look 
after  myself.  [Goes  out  to  the  right J\ 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

\Enien  from  the  /<?//,  elaborately  dressed^  Now, 
Mr.  Stensgard,  I'm  at  your  service.  Is  it  anything  of 
importance ? 

STENSGARD. 

No,  only  that  I  want  you  to  be  good  enough  to  let 
me  know  when  Mr.  M onsen  comes. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
He  won't  be  here  to-day. 

STENSGARD. 
Not  to-day  ? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
No;    he    drove  past  here    at    four   this    morning j 
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he's  always  driving  about  nowadays.  What's  more, 
he  came  in  and  roused  me  out  of  bed — he  wanted  to 
borrow  money,  you  must  know. 

STENSGARD. 
Monsen  did? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Yes.  He's  a  tremendous  man  to  get  through 
money  is  Monsen.  I  hope  things  may  turn  out  all 
right  for  him.  And  I  say  the  same  to  you ;  for  I 
hear  you're  going  into  Parliament. 

STENSGARD. 
I?     Nonsense.     Who  told  you  so ? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Oh,  some  of  Mr.  Lundestad's  people. 

DANIEL  HEIRE. 

\Enters  Jrom  the  back^\  Hee-hee  !  Good  morning ! 
I'm  not  in  the  way,  am  I  ? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Gracious,  no ! 

HEIRE. 

Good  God,  how  resplendent !  Can  it  be  for  me 
that  you've  got  yourself  up  like  this  ? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Of  course.  It's  for  you  bachelors  we  get  ourselves 
up,  isn't  it  ? 
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HEIRE. 

For  marrying  men,  Madam  Rundholmen ;  for 
marrying  men  !  Unfortunately,  my  law-suits  take  up 
all  my  time 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Oh,  nonsense ;  you've  always  plenty  of  time  to  get 
married. 

HEIRE, 

No;  deuce  take  me  if  I  have  !  Marriage  is  a  thing 
you've  got  to  give  your  whole  mind  too.  Well,  well 
—if  you  can't  have  me,  you  must  put  up  with  some- 
body else.  For  you  ought  to  marry  again. 


MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Now,  do  you  know,  I'm  sometimes  of  the  same 
opinion. 

HEIRE. 

Naturally ;    when  once  one  has  tasted  the  joys  of 

matrimony .      Of  course,  poor  Rundholmen  was 

one  in  a  thousand • 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Well,  I  won't  go  so  far  as  that ;  he  was  a  bit  rough, 
and  rather  too  fond  of  his  glass;  but  a  husband's 
always  a  husband. 

HEIRE. 

Very  true,  Madam  Rundholmen  ;  a  husband's  a 
husband,  and  a  widow's  a  widow 
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MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

And  business  is  business.  Oh,  when  I  think  of 
all  I've  got  to  attend  to,  I  don't  know  whether  I'm 
on  my  heels  or  my  head.  Every  one  wants  to  buy ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  paying,  I've  got  to  go  in  for 
summonses  and  executions,  and  Lord  knows  what. 
Upon  my  word,  I'll  soon  have  to  engage  a  lawyer  all 
to  myself. 

HEIRE. 

I'll  tell  you  what,  Madam  Rundholmen,  you  should 
retain  Mr.  Stensgard ;  he's  a  bachelor. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Oh,  how  you  do  talk !  I  won't  listen  to  a  word 
more. 

[Goes  out  to  the  right. ~\ 

HEIRE. 

A  substantial  woman,  sir  !  Comfortable  and  well-' 
preserved ;  no  children  up  to  date ;  money  well 
invested.  Education  too ;  she's  widely  read,  sir. 

STENSGARD. 

Widely  read,  eh  ? 

HEIRE. 

Hee-hee ;  she  ought  to  be  ;  she  had  charge  of  Aim's 
circulating  library  for  a  couple  of  years.  But  your 
head's  full  of  other  things  to-day,  I  daresay. 

STENSGARD. 

Not  at  all ;  I  don't  even  know  that  I  shall  vote. 
Who  are  you  going  to  vote  for,  Mr.  Heire? 
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HEIRE. 

Haven't  got  a  vote,  sir.  There  was  only  one 
kennel  that  would  qualify  in  the  market,  and  that 
you  bought. 

STENSGARD. 
If  you're  at  a  loss  for  a  lodging,  I'll  give  it  up  to  you. 

HEIRE. 

Hee-hee,  you're  joking.  Ah,  youth,  youth !  What 
a  pleasant  humour  it  has !  But  now  I  must  be  off 
and  have  a  look  at  the  menagerie.  Your  whole 
League  has  turned  out,  I  hear.  [Sees  FIELDBO,  who 
enters  from  the  back^\  Here's  the  Doctor  too !  I 
suppose  you've  come  on  a  scientific  mission  ? 

FIELDBO. 
A  scientific  mission  ? 

HEIRE. 

Yes,  to  study  the  epidemic;  you've  heard  of  the 
virulent  rabies' agitatoria  that  has  broken  out  ?     God 
be  with  you,  my  dear  young  friends  ? 
\Goes  out  to  the  right J] 

STENSGARD. 

Tell  me  quickly — have  you  seen  the  Chamberlain 
to-day  ? 

FIELDBO. 

Yes. 
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STENSGARD. 
And  what  did  he  say? 

FIELDBO. 
What  did  he  say  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Yes;  ycu  know  I've  written  to  him. 

FIELDBO. 
Have  you  ?     What  did  you  write? 

SlENSGARD. 

That  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind  about  his 
daughter;  that  I  want  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
him ;  and  that  I'm  going  to  call  on  him  to-morrow. 

FIELDBO. 

If  I  were  you,  I  should  at  least  defer  my  visit.  It's 
the  Chamberlain's  birthday  to-morrow;  a  lot  of  people 
will  be  there 

STENSGARD. 

That's  all  right ;  the  more  the  better.  I  hold  big 
cards  in  my  hand,  let  me  tell  you. 

FIELDBO. 

And  perhaps  you've  bluffed  a  little  with  your  big 
cards  ? 

STENSGARD. 
How  do  you  mean  ? 
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FlELDBO. 

I  mean  you've  perhaps  embellished  your  declaration 
of  love  with  a  few  little  threats  or  so  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Fieldbo,  you  have  seen  the  letter  ! 

FIELDBO. 
No,  I  assure  you 

STENSGARD. 
Well  thenj  frankly — I  have  threatened  him. 

FIELDBO. 

Ah!     Then  I  have,  in  a  way,  an  answer  to -your 
letter. 

STENSGARD. 
An  answer  ?     Out  with  it,  man  ! 

FIELDEO. 

[Shows   him    a    sealed  pa_perj\      Look    here — the 
Chamberlain's  proxy. 

STENSGARD. 
And  whom  does  he  vote  for? 

FIELDBO. 
Not  for  you,  at  any  rate. 

STENSGARD. 
For  whom  then  ?     For  whom  ? 
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FlELDBO. 

For  the  Sheriff  and  the  Provost. 1 

STENSGARD. 
What !     Not  even  for  Lundestad  ? 

FIELDBO. 

No.  And  do  you  know  why?  Because  Lundestad 
is  going  to  propose  you  as  his  successor. 

STENSGARD. 
He  dares  to  do  this  ! 

FIEI.DBO. 

Yes,  he  does.  And  he  added:  "If  you  see 
Stensgard,  you  can  tell  him  how  I  am  voting;  it  will 
show  him  on  what  footing  we  stand." 

STENSGARD. 
Good ;  since  he  will  have  it  so  i 

FIELDBO. 

Take  care ;  it's  dangerous  to  tug  at  an  old  tower — 
it  may  come  down  on  your  head. 

STENSGARD. 
Oh,  I  have  learnt  wisdom  in  these  two  days. 

1  "  Amtmanden  og  provsten."  The  "Amlmand"  is  the 
chief  magistrate  of  an  "Amt"  or  county;  the  "  Provst"  is  an 
ecclesiastical  functionary,  perhaps  equivalent  to  a  rural  dean- 
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FlELDBO. 

Indeed?  You're  not  so  wise  but  that  you  let  old 
Lundestad  lead  you  by  the  nose. 

STENSGARD. 

Do  you  think  I  haven't  seen  through  Lundestad? 
Do  you  think  I  don't  understand  that  he  took  me  up 
because  he  thought  I  had  won  over  the  Chamberlain, 
and  because  he  wanted  to  break  up  our  League  and 
keep  Monsen  out  ? 

FIELDBO. 

But  now  that  he  knows  you  haven't  won  over  the 
Chamberlain 

STENSGARD. 

He  has  gone  too  far  to  draw  back ;  and  I've  made 
good  use  of  the  time,  and  scattered  announcements 
broadcast.  Most  of  his  supporters  will  abstain  from 
voting  ;  mine  are  all  here 


FIELDBO. 

It's  a  big  stride  from  the  preliminary  election  to 
the  final  election. 

STENSGARD. 

Lundestad  knows  very  well  that  if  he  fails  me  in 
the  College  of  Electors,  I'll  soon  agitate  him  out  of 
the  Town  Council. 

FIELDBO. 

Not  a  bad  calculation.     And  to  succeed  in  all  this, 
you  feel  that  you  must  strike  root  here  more  firmly 
ban  you  have  as  yet. 
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STENSGARD. 

Yes,  these  people  always  demand  material  guaran- 
tees, community  of  interests 

FIELDBO. 

Just  so;  and  therefore  Miss  Bratsberg  is  to  be 
sacrificed? 

STENSGARD. 

Sacrificed  ?  If  that  were  so,  I  should  be  no  better 
than  a  scoundrel.  But  it  will  be  for  her  happiness, 
that  I'm  convinced.  What  now?  Fieldbo,  why  do 
you  look  like  that?  You  have  some  underhand 
scheme  of  your  own 

FIELDED. 
I? 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  you  have  !  You  are  intriguing  against  me 
behind  my  back.  Why  do  you  do  that?  Be  open 
with  me — will  you  ? 

FIELDBO. 

Frankly,  I  won't.  You're  so  dangerous,  so  un- 
scrupulous— well,  so  reckless  at  any  rate,  that  one 
dare  not  be  open  with  you.  Whatever  you  know, 
you  make  use  of  without  hesitation.  But  this  I  say 
to  you  as  a  friend :  put  Miss  Bratsberg  out  of  your 
head. 

STENSGARD. 

I  cannot.  I  must  extricate  myself  from  these 
sordid  surroundings.  I  can't  go  on  living  in  this 

ii 
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hugger-mugger  way.  Here  have  I  got  to  be  hail- 
fellow-well-met  with  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry;  to 
whisper  in  corners  with  them,  to  hob-nob  with  them, 
to  laugh  at  their  beery  witticisms ;  to  be  hand  in  glove 
with  hobbledehoys  and  unlicked  cubs.  How  can  I 
keep  my  love  of  the  People  untarnished  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  ?  I  feel  as  if  all  the  electricity  went  out  of 
my  words.  I  have  no  elbow-room,  no  fresh  air  to 
breathe.  Oh,  a  longing  comes  over  me  at  times  for 
exquisite  women !  I  want  something  that  brings 
beauty  with  it !  I  lie  here  in  a  sort  of  turbid  eddy, 
while  out  there  the  clear  blue  current  sweeps  past 
me But  what  can  you  understand  of  all  this  ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

[Enters  from  the  back.\  Ah,  here  we  are.  Good 
morning,  gentlemen. 

STENSGARD. 

I  have  news  for  you,  Mr.  Lundestad !  Do  you 
know  who  the  Chamberlain  is  voting  for  ? 

FlELDBO. 

Silence !     It's  dishonourable  of  you. 

STENSGARD. 

What  do  I  care  ?  He's  voting  for  the  Sheriff  and 
the  Provost. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Oh,  that  was  to  be  expected.  You  went  and 
ruined  your  chances  with  him — though  I  implored 
you  to  play  your  cards  neatly. 
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STENSGARD. 
I  shall  play  them  neatly  enough — in  future. 

FIELDBO. 

Take  care — two  can  play  at  that  game. 
[Goes  out  to  the  right^\ 

STENSGARD. 

That  fellow  has  got  something  in  his  mind.     Have 
you  any  idea  what  it  can  be  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

No,    I   haven't.     But,    by-the-bye,    I   see   you   are 
flourishing  in  the  paper  to-day. 

STENSGARD. 
I? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Yes,  with  a  nice  little  epitaph  on  me. 

STENSGARD. 
Oh,  that's  that  beast  Aslaksen,  of  course 


LUNDESTAD. 
Your  attack  on  the  Chamberlain  is  in  too. 

STENSGARD. 

I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  If  it's  to  be  war 
between  the  Chamberlain  and  me,  I  have  sharper 
weapons. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Indeed ! 
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STENSGARD. 

Have  you  ever  seen  this  bill  ?  Look  at  it.  Is  it 
good? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Good,  you  say  ?     This  bill  here  ? 

STENSGARD, 
Yes  ;  look  closely  at  it. 

HEIRE. 

[Enters  from  the  right.]     Why,  what  the  deuce  can 

be  the  meaning  of Ah,  how  interesting !     Do 

remain  as  you  are,  gentlemen,  I  beg !  Do  you  know 
what  you  irresistibly  remind  me  of?  Of  a  summer 
night  in  the  far  north. 

LUNDESTAD. 
That's  a  curious  simile. 

HEIRE. 

A  very  obvious  one — the  setting  and  the  rising  sun 
together.  Delightful,  delightful !  But,  talking  of 
that,  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  outside  there? 
Your  fellow-citizens  are  scuttling  about  like  frightened 
fowls,  cackling  and  crowing  and  not  knowing  what 
perch  to  settle  on. 

STENSGARD. 
Well,  it's  an  occasion  of  great  importance. 

HEIRE. 
Oh,  you  and  your  importance  !     No,  it's  something 
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quite  different,  my  dear  friends.  There  are  whispers 
of  a  great  failure  ;  a  bankruptcy  —  oh,  not  political, 
Mr.  Lundestad  ;  I  don't  mean  that  ! 

STENSGARD. 

A  bankruptcy  ? 

HEIRE. 

Hee-hee  !  That  puts  life  into  our  legal  friend. 
Yes,  a  bankruptcy  ;  some  one  is  on  his  last  legs  ;  the 
axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree  -  I  say  no  more  ! 
Two  strange  gentlemen  have  been  seen  driving  past  ; 
but  where  to  ?  To  whose  address  ?  Do  you  know 
anything,  Mr.  Lundestad? 

LUNDESTAD. 
I  know  how  to  hold  my  tongue,  Mr.  Heire. 

HEIRE. 

Of  course  ;  you  are  a  statesman,  a  diplomatist. 
But  I  must  be  off  and  find  out  all  I  can  about  it.  It's 
such  sport  with  these  heroes  of  finance  :  they  are  like 
beads  on  a  string  —  when  one  slips  off,  all  the  rest 
follow. 

[Goes  out  by  the  backJ] 


STENSGARD. 


bTENSGARD. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  all  this  gossip 


LUNDESTAD. 

You  showed  me  a  bill ;  I  thought  I  saw  young  Mr. 
Bratsberg's  name  upon  it? 
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STENSGARD. 
The  Chamberlain's  too. 

LUNDESTAD. 

And  you  asked  me  if  it  was  good  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Yes ;  just  look  at  it. 

LUNDESTAD. 
It's  perhaps  not  so  good  as  it  might  be. 

STENSGARD. 
You  see  it  then  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

What? 

STENSGARD. 

That  it  is  a  forgery. 

LUNDESTAD. 

A   forgery  ?      Forged   bills   are    often    the   safest ; 
people  redeem  them  first. 

STENSGARD. 
But  what  do  you  think  ?     Isn't  it  a  forgery  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 
I  don't  much  like  the  look  of  it. 
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STENSGARD. 
How  so  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

I'm  afraid  there  are  too  many  of  these  about,  Mr. 
Stensgard. 

STENSGARD. 

What !     It's  not  possible  that ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

If  young  Mr.  Bratsberg  slips  off  the  string,  those 
nearest  him  are  only  too  likely  to  follow. 

STENSGARD. 

[Seizes   his  arm.]     What    do   you  mean    by  those 
nearest  him  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 
Who  can  be  nearer  than  father  and  son  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Why,  good  God ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

Remember,  I  say  nothing !     It  was  Daniel  Heire 
that  was  talking  of  failure  and  bankruptcy  and 

STENSGARD. 
This  is  a  thunderbolt  to  me. 

LUNDESTAD. 
Oh,   many  a  man  that  seemed  solid  enough  has 
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gone  to  the  wall  before  now.  Perhaps  he's  too 
good-natured  j  goes  and  backs  bills ;  ready  money 
isn't  always  to  be  had ;  property  has  to  be  sold  for 
an  old  song 

STENSGARD. 

And  of  course  this  falls  on — falls  on  the  children 
as  well. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Yes,  I'm  heartily  grieved  for  Miss  Bratsberg. 
She  didn't  get  much  from  her  mother;  and  heaven 
knows  if  even  the  little  she  has  is  secured. 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  now  I  understand  Fieldbo's  advice !  He's  a 
true  friend,  after  all. 

LUNDESTAD. 
What  did  Doctor  Fieldbo  say  ? 

STENSGARD. 

He  was  too  loyal  to  say  anything,  but  I  understand 
him  all  the  same.  And  now  I  understand  you  too, 
Mr.  Lundestad. 

LUNDESTAD. 
Have  you  not  understood  me  before? 

STENSGARD. 

Not  thoroughly.  I  forgot  the  proverb  about  the 
rats  and  the  sinking  ship. 
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LUNDESTAD. 

That's  not  a  very  nice  way  to  put  it.  But  what's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look  quite  ill.  Good 
God,  I  haven't  gone  and  blasted  your  hopes,  have  I  ? 

STENSGARD. 
How  do  you  mean  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Yes,  yes — I  see  it  all.  Old  fool  that  I  am !  My 
dear  Mr.  Stensgard,  if  you  really  love  the  girl,  what 
does  it  matter  whether  she  is  rich  or  poor? 

STENSGARD. 
Matter  ?     No,  of  course 

LUNDESTAD. 

Good  Lord,  we  all  know  happiness  isn't  a  matter 
of  money. 

STENSGARD. 
Of  course  not. 

LUNDESTAD. 

And  with  industry  and  determination  you'll  soon 
be  on  your  feet  again.  Don't  let  poverty  frighten 
you.  I  know  what  love  is ;  I  went  into  all  that  in 
my  young  days.  A  happy  home ;  a  faithful 
woman—  - !  My  dear  young  friend,  beware  how 
you  take  any  step  that  may  involve  you  in  life-long 
self-reproach. 

STENSGARD. 

But  what  will  become  of  your  plans  ? 
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LUNDESTAD. 

Oh,  they  must  go  as  best  they  can.  I  couldn't 
think  of  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  your  heart ! 

STENSGARD. 

But  I  will  make  the  sacrifice.  Yes,  I  will  show 
you  that  I  have  the  strength  for  it.  Think  of  the 
longing  multitude  out  there :  they  claim  me  with  a 
sort  of  voiceless  pathos.  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  fail 
them ! 

LUNDESTAD. 
Yes,  but  the  stake  in  the  district ? 

STENSGARD. 

I  shall  take  measures  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  my 
fellow-citizens  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Lundestad.  I  see 
a  way,  a  new  way;  and  I  will  follow  it  up.  I 
renounce  the  happiness  of  toiling  in  obscurity  for  the 
woman  I  love.  I  say  to  my  fellow-countrymen : 
"Here  I  am — take  me  !" 

LUNDESTAD. 

[Looks  at  hint  in  quiet  admiration  and  presses  his 
ha?idJ\  You  are  indeed  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  Mr. 
Stensgard.  [Goes  out  to  the  right,] 

[STENSGARD  paces  the  room  several  times, 
now  slopping  for  a  moment  at  the  window, 
now  ;  unning  his  fingers  through  his  hair. 
Presently  BASTIAN  MONSEN  enters  from 
the  backJ] 
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BASTIAN. 
Here  I  am,  my  dear  friend.1 

STENSGARD. 
Where  have  you  come  from  ? 

BASTIAN. 
From  the  Nation. 

STENSGARD. 
The  Nation  ?     What  does  that  mean  ? 

BASTIAN. 

Don't  you  know  what  the  Nation  means?  It 
means  the  People;  the  common  people;  those  who 
have  nothing,  and  are  nothing;  those  who  lie 
chained 

STENSGARD. 

What  monkey-tricks  are  these,  I  should  like  to 
know  ? 

BASTIAN. 
Monkey-tricks  ? 

STENSGARD. 

I've  noticed  lately  that  you  go  about  mimicking 
me;  you  imitate  even  my  clothes  and  my  hand- 
writing. Be  kind  enough  to  stop  that. 

1  Bastian  now  says  "thou"  (du)  to  Stensgard — il  le  iutoie. 
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BASTIAN. 

What  do  you  mean?  Don't  we  belong  to  the 
same  party  ? 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  but  I  won't  put  up  with  this — you  make 
yourself  ridiculous 

BASTIAN. 
By  being  like  you  ? 

STENSGARD. 

By  aping  me.  Be  sensible  now,  Monsen,  and  give 
it  up.  It's  quite  disgusting.  But  look  here — can 
you  tell  me  when  your  father  is  coming  back  ? 

BASTIAN. 

I  have  no  idea.  I  believe  he's  gone  to  Christiania; 
he  may  not  be  back  for  a  week  or  so. 

STENSGARD. 

Indeed  ?  I'm  sorry  for  that.  He  has  a  big  stroke 
of  business  on  hand,  I  hear. 

BASTIAN. 

I  have  a  big  stroke  of  business  on  hand  too.  Look 
here,  Stensgard,  you  must  do  me  a  service. 

STENSGARD. 
Willingly.     What  is  it  ? 
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BASTIAN. 

I  feel  so  full  of  energy.  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
that;  you  have  stimulated  me.  I  feel  I  must  do 
something,  Stensgard : — I  want  to  get  married. 

STENSGARD. 
To  get  married  ?     To  whom  ? 

BASTIAN. 
Sh  !     Some  one  in  this  house. 

STENSGARD. 
Madam  Rundholmen  ? 

BASTIAN. 

Sh !  Yes,  it's  her.  Put  in  a  good  word  for  me, 
do !  This  sort  of  thing  is  just  the  thing  for  me. 
She's  in  the  swim,  you  know;  she's  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  Chamberlain's  people,  ever  since  her  sister 
was  housekeeper  there.  If  I  get  her,  perhaps  I  shall 
get  the  town-contracts  too.  So  that  on  the  whole — 
damn  it,  I  love  her ! 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  love,  love  !  Have  done  with  that  sickening 
hypocrisy. 

BASTIAN. 
Hypocrisy ! 

STENSGARD. 
Yes;  you  are  lying  to  yourself,  at  any  rate.     You 
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talk  in  one  breath  of  town-contracts  and  of  love. 
Why  not  call  a  spade  a  spade?  There's  something 
sordid  about  all  this ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

BASTIAN. 

But  listen ! 

STENSGARD. 

Do  your  dirty  work  yourself,  I  say  !  [To  FIELDBO, 
who  enters  from  the  right.]  Well,  how  goes  the 
election  ? 

FIELDBO. 

Excellently  for  you,  it  appears.  I  saw  Lundestad 
just  now;  he  said  you  were  getting  all  the  votes. 

STENSGARD. 
Am  I  indeed  ? 

FIELDBO. 

But  what  good  will  they  do  you  ?  Since  you're  not 
a  man  of  property— 

STENSGARD. 
[Between  his  teeth^\     Isn't  it  confounded  ! 

FIELDBO. 

Well,  you  can't  do  two  things  at  once.  If  you  win 
on  the  one  side,  you  must  be  content  to  lose  on  the 
other.  Good-bye ! 

\_Goes  out  by  the  back^\ 

BASTIAN. 
What  did  he  mean  by  winning  and  losing  ? 
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STENSGARD. 

I'll  tell  you  afterwards.  But  now,  my  dear  Monsen 
• — to  return  to  what  we  were  talking  about — I 
promised  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  you 


15ASTIAN. 

You  promised?  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  you 
said ? 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  nonsense;  you  didn't  let  me  explain  myself 
fully.  What  I  meant  was  that  there  is  something 
sordid  in  mixing  up  your  love  with  town-contracts 
and  so  forth;  it  is  a  crime  against  all  that  is  noblest 
in  your  nature.  So,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  really  love 
the  girl • 

BASTIAN. 
The  widow 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  yes;  it's  all  the  same.  I  mean  when  one 
really  loves  a  woman,  that  in  itself  should  be  a  con- 
clusive reason 

BASTIAN. 

Yes,  that's  just  what  I  think.  So  you'll  speak  for 
me,  will  you  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Yes,  with  great  pleasure — but  on  one  condition. 

BASTIAN, 
What's  that? 
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STENSGARD. 

Tit  for  tat,  my  dear  Bastian — you  must  put  in  a 
word  for  me  too. 

BASTIAN. 
I  ?     With  whom  ? 

STENSGARD. 

Have  you  really  not  noticed  anything?  Yet  it's 
before  your  very  nose. 

BASTIAN. 
You  surely  don't  mean—   -? 

STENSGARD. 

Your  sister  Ragna  ?  Yes,  it  is  she.  Oh,  you  don't 
know  how  I  have  been  moved  by  the  sight  of  her 
quiet,  self  sacrificing  devotion  to  her  home 

BASTIAN. 
Do  you  really  mean  to  say  so  ? 

STENSGARD. 

And  you,  with  your  penetrating  eye,  have  sus- 
pected nothing  ? 

BASTIAN. 

Yes,  at  one  time  I  did  think ;  but  now  people 

are   talking   of   your   hanging    about    the   Chamber- 
lain's  

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  the  Chamberlain's!      Well,  Monsen,  I'll  tell 
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you  frankly  that  for  a  moment  I  did  hesitate;  but, 
thank  goodness,  that  is  over ;  now  I  see  my  way 
quite  clear  before  me. 

BASTIAN. 

There's  my  hand.  I'll  back  you  up,  you  may  be 
sure.  And  as  for  Ragna — -why,  she  daren't  do  any- 
thing but  what  I  and  father  wish. 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  but  your  father — that's  just  what  I  wanted  to 
say 

BASTIAN. 

Sh  !  There — I  hear  Madam  Rundholmen.  Now's 
your  chance  to  speak  for  me,  if  she's  not  too  busy ; 
for  then  she's  apt  to  be  snappish.  You  do  your  best, 
my  dear  fellow,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  Do  you 
happen  to  have  seen  Aslaksen  ? 

STENSGARD. 

He's  probably  at  the  polling  place. 

[BASTIAN  goes  out  by  the  back,  as  MADAM 
RUNDHOLMEN  enters  from  the  right '.] 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Things  are  going  as  smooth  as  possible,  Mr.  Stens- 
gard ;  every  one  is  voting  for  you. 

STENSGARD. 

That's  very  odd. 

12 
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MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Goodness   knows  what   Monsen  of   Stonelee  will 
say. 

STENSGARD. 
I  want  a  word  with  you,  Madam  Rundholmen. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Well,  what  is  it  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Lord  yes,  that  I  will. 

STENSGARD. 

Well  then :  you  were  talking  just  now  about  being 
alone  in  the  world 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Oh,  it  was  that  horrid  old  Heire • 


STENSGARD. 

You  were  saying  how  hard  it  is  for  an  unprotected 

widow: 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Yes,  indeed;  you  should  just  try  it,  Mr.  Stensgard! 

STENSGARD. 
But  now  if  there  came  a  fine  young  man 
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MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
A  fine  young  man  ? 

STENSGARD. 
One  who  had  long  loved  you  in  secret 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Oh,  come  now,  Mr.   Stensgard,   I   won't  hear  any 
more  of  your  nonsense. 

STENSGARD. 

You  must !     A  young  man  who,  like  you,  finds  it 
hard  to  be  alone  in  the  world 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Well,  what  then  ?     I  don't  understand  you  at  all. 

STENSGARD. 

If  you    could   make  two   people   happy,    Madam 
Rundholmen — yourself  and 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
And  a  fine  young  man  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Just  so ;  now,  answer  me • 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Mr.  Stensgard,  you  can't  be  in  earnest? 
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STENSGARD. 

You  don't  suppose  I  would  jest  on  such  a  subject  ? 
Should  you  be  disposed ? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Yes,  that  I  am,  the  Lord  knows !     Oh,  you  dear, 
sweet 

STENSGARD. 
[Recoiling  a  stepJ]     What  is  this  ? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Bother,  here  comes  some  one  ! 

[RAGNA    MONSEN    enters    hastily,    and   in 
evident  disquietude,  from  the  back.] 

RAGNA. 
I  beg  your  pardon — isn't  my  father  here  ? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Your    father  ?      Yes  ;    no ; — I — I    don't    know — 
excuse  me 

RAGNA. 
Where  is  he  ? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Your  father  ?     Oh,  he  drove  past  here 


STENSGARD. 
Towards  Christiania, 
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RAGNA. 
No ;  it's  impossible 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Yes,  he  certainly  drove  down  the  road,  that  I  know. 
Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Monsen,  you  can't  think  how  happy 
I  am !     Wait  a  moment — I'll  just   run  to  the  cellar, 
and  fetch  up  a  bottle  of  the  real  thing. 
\Goes  out  to  the  left.~\ 

STENSGARD. 

Tell    me,   Miss    Monsen — is  it   really  your  father 
you  are  looking  for  ? 

RAGNA. 
Yes,  of  course  it  is. 

STENSGARD. 
And  you  didn't  know  that  he  had  gone  away  ? 

RAGNA. 

Oh,  how  should  I  know?     They  tell  me  nothing. 

But   to  Christiania ?      That's   impossible;    they 

would  have  met  him.     Good-bye  ! 

STENSGARD. 

[Intercepts  her.']     Ragna !     Tell  me  1     Why  are  you 
so  changed  towards  me? 

RAGNA. 
I  ?     Let  me  pass  !     Let  me  go  ! 
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STENSGARD. 

No,  you  shan't  go !  I  believe  Providence  guided 
you  here  at  this  moment.  Oh,  why  do  you  shrink 
from  me  ?  You  used  not  to. 

RAGNA. 
Ah,  that  is  all  over,  thank  God ! 

STENSGARD. 

But  why? 

RAGNA. 

I  have  learnt  to  know  you  better; — it  is  well  that  I 
learned  in  time. 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  that  is  it  ?  People  have  been  lying  about  me  ? 
Perhaps  I  am  to  blame  too ;  I  have  been  lost  in  a 
maze  of  perplexities.  But  that  is  past  now.  Oh,  the 
very  sight  of  you  makes  a  better  man  of  me.  It  is 
you  I  care  for,  deeply  and  truly;  it  is  you  I  love, 
Ragna — you  and  no  other  ! 

RAGNA. 
Let  me  pass  !     I  am  afraid  of  you 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  but  to-morrow,  Ragna — may  I  come  and 
speak  to  you  to-morrow? 

RAGNA. 

Yes,  yes,  if  you  must ;  only  for  heaven's  sake  not 
to-day. 
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STENSGARD. 

Only  not  to-day !     Hurrah !     I  have  won  ;  now  I 
am  happy ! 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

[.Enters  from  the  left  with  cake  and  wineJ\     Come 
now,  we  must  drink  a  glass  for  luck. 

STENSGARD. 

For  luck  in  love  !     Here's  to  love  and  happiness  ! 
Hurrah  for  to-morrow  !     \He  drinks :] 

HELLE. 

[Entering  from  the  right,  to  RAGNA.]     Have  you 
found  him  ? 

RAGNA. 
No,  he  is  not  here.     Come,  come  ! 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Heaven  help  us,  what's  the  matter  ? 

HELLE. 

Nothing;    only    some    visitors     have    arrived    at 
Stonelee 

RAGNA. 

Thanks  for  all  your  kindness,   Madam    Rundhol- 
men 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Oh,  have  you  got  visitors  on  your  hands  again  ? 
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RAGNA. 

Yes,  yes;  excuse  me;  I  must  go  home.  Good- 
bye! 

STENSGARD. 

Good-bye — till  to-morrow  ! 

[RAGNA   and  HELLE  go   out  by    the   back. 
DANIEL  HEIRE  enters  from  the  right.\ 

HEIRE. 

Ha-ha  !  It's  going  like  a  house  on  fire  !  They're 
all  cackling  Stensgard,  Stensgard,  Stensgard  !  They're 
all  plumping  for  you.  Now  you  should  plump  for  him 
too,  Madam  Rundholmen  ! 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Hey,  that's  an  idea !    Are  they  all  voting  for  him  ? 

HEIRE. 

Unanimously — Mr.  Stensgard  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  the  constituency,  as  the  saying  is.  Old  Lundestad 
is  going  about  with  a  face  like  a  pickled  cucumber. 
Oh,  it's  a  pleasure  to  see  it  all. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

They  shan't  regret  having  voted  for  him.  If  I 
can't  vote,  I  can  stand  treat.  [Goes  out  to  the  leftJ\ 

HEIRE. 

Ah,  you  are  the  man  for  the  widows,  Mr.  Stensgard  ! 
I'll  tell  you  what — if  you  can  only  get  hold  of  her, 
you're  a  made  man,  sir ! 
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STENSGARD. 
Get  hold  of  Madam  Rundholmen  ? 

HEIRE. 

Yes,  why  not  ?  She's  a  substantial  woman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  She'll  be  mistress  of  the  situa- 
tion as  soon  as  the  Stonelee  card-castle  has  come  to 
grief. 

STENSGARD. 

There's  nothing  wrong  at  Stonelee,  is  there  ? 

HEIRE. 

Isn't  there  ?  You  have  a  short  memory,  my  dear 
sir.  Didn't  I  tell  you  there  were  rumours  of  failure, 
and  bankruptcy,  and ? 

STENSGARD. 

Well,  what  then  ? 

HEIRE. 

What  then  ?  That's  just  what  we  want  to  know. 
There's  a  hue  and  cry  after  Monsen ;  two  men  have 
come  to  Stonelee 

STENSGARD. 
Yes,  I  know — a  couple  of  visitors 

HEIRE. 

Uninvited  visitors,  my  dear  young  friend ;  there 
are  whispers  of  the  police  and  infuriated  creditors  — 
there's  something  queer  about  the  accounts,  you 
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must  know!     Talking  of  that — what  paper  was  that 
Monsen  gave  you  yesterday  ? 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  just  a  paper .     Something  queer  about  the 

accounts,  you  say?     Look  here;  you  know  Chamber- 
lain Bratsberg's  signature  ? 

HEIRE. 
Hee  hee  !     I  should  rather  think  I  did. 

STENSGARD. 
\Produces  the  bill.}     Well,  look  at  this. 

HEIRE. 

Give  it  here — I'm  rather  short-sighted,  you  know. 
\After  examining  //.]  That,  my  dear  sir?  That's 
not  the  Chamberlain's  hand. 

STENSGARD. 
Not?     Then  it  is ? 

HEIRE. 
And  it's  drawn  by  Monsen  ? 

STENSGARD. 
No,  by  young  Mr.  Bratsberg. 

HEIRE. 

Nonsense!  Let  me  see.  [Looks  at  the  paper  and 
hands  it  back  againJ]  You  can  light  your  cigar  with 
this. 
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STENSGARD. 
What !     The  drawer's  name  too ? 

HEIRE. 

A  forgery,  young  man ;  a  forgery,  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Daniel.  You  have  only  to  look  at  it  with  the 
keen  eye  of  suspicion 

STENSGARD. 

But    how    can    that    be?     Monsen    can't    have 

known 

HEIRE. 

Monsen  ?  No,  he  knows  nothing  about  either  his 
own  paper  or  other  people's.  But  I'm  glad  it  has 
come  to  an  end,  Mr.  Stensgard ! — It's  a  satisfaction 
to  one's  moral  sense.  Ah,  I  have  often  glowed  with 
a  noble  indignation,  if  I  may  say  so,  at  having  to 

stand  by  and  see I  say  no  more !     But  the  best 

of  it  all  is  that  now  Monsen  is  down  he'll  drag  young 
Bratsberg  after  him  ;  and  the  son  will  bring  the  father 
down 

STENSGARD. 
Yes,  so  Lundestad  said. 

HEIRE. 

But  of  course  there's  method  even  in  bankruptcy. 
You'll  see ;  I'm  an  old  hand  at  prophecy :  Monsen 
will  go  to  prison ;  young  Bratsberg  will  make  a 
composition ;  and  the  Chamberlain  will  be  placed 
under  trustees ;  that's  to  say,  his  creditors  will  present 
him  with  an  annuity  of  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars. 
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That's  how  things  go,  Mr.  Stensgard ;  I  know  it,  I 
know  it !  What  says  the  classic  ?  Fiat  justitia, 
pereat  mundus ;  which  means:  Fie  on  what's  called 
justice  in  this  wicked  world,  sir ! 

STENSGARD. 

{Pacing  the  room.]     One  after   the  other!     Both 
ways  barred ! 

HEIRE. 
What  the  deuce ? 

STENSGARD. 
And  now  too  !     Just  at  this  moment ! 

ASLAKSEN. 

[Enters  from  the  right.]    I  congratulate  you,  chosen 
of  the  people ! 

STENSGARD. 

Elected ! 

ASLAKSEN. 

Elected  by  117  votes,  and  Lundestad  by  53.     The 
rest  all  nowhere. 

HEIRE. 

Your  first  step  on  the  path  of  glory,  Mr.  Stensgard. 

ASLAKSEN. 
And  it  shall  cost  you  a  bowl  of  punch • 

HEIRE. 
Well,  it's  the  first  step  that  costs,  they  say. 
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ASLAKSEN. 

[Goes  off  to  the  left  shouting. ~\  Punch,  Madam 
Rundholmen !  A  howl  of  punch !  The  chosen  of 
the  people  stands  treat ! 

[LUNDESTAD,      and     after     him     SEVERAL 
ELECTORS,  enter  from  the  right.] 

HEIRE. 

\In  a  tone  of  condolence  to  LUNDESTAD.]  Fifty- 
three  !  That's  the  grey-haired  patriot's  reward  ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

[Whispers  to  STENSGARD.]  Are  you  firm  in  your 
resolve  ? 

STENSGARD. 

What's  the  use  of  being  firm  when  everything  is 
tumbling  about  your  ears? 

LUNDESTAD. 
Do  you  think  the  game  is  lost? 

ASLAKSEN. 

[Returning  by  the  hft.~\  Madam  Rundholmen 
stands  treat  herself.  She  says  she  has  the  best  right 
to. 

STENSGARD. 

[Struck  by  an  idea.}  Madam  Rundholmen  ! — has 
the  best  right  to ! 

LUNDESTAD. 
What? 
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STENSGARD. 

The  game  is  not  lost,  Mr.  Lundestad ! 

\Sits  at  the  right-hand  table  and  writes.] 

LUNDESTAD. 

\In  a  low  voice, ,]  Oh,  Aslaksen — can  you  get 
something  into  your  next  paper  for  me? 

ASLAKSEN. 
Of  course  I  can.     Is  it  libellous? 

LUNDESTAD. 
No,  certainly  not ! 

ASLAKSEN. 
Well,  never  mind ;  I'll  take  it  all  the  same. 

LUNDESTAD. 

It  is  my  political  last  will  and  testament;  I  shall 
write  it  to-night. 

A  MAID-SERVANT. 

[Enters  from  the  /eft.]  The  punch,  with  Madam 
Rundholmen's  compliments. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Hurrah !  Now  there's  some  life  in  the  local 
situation.  \_He  places  the  punch-bowl  on  the  middle 
table,  serves  the  others,  and  drinks  freely  himself  during 
the  following  scene.  BASTIAN  MONSEN  has  meanwhi/e 
entered  from  the  right '.] 
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BASTIAN. 
\Softly :]     You  won't  forget  my  letter? 

ASLAKSEN. 

Don't  be  afraid.     \Taps  his  breast  pocket^     I've  got 
it  here. 

BASTIAN. 

You'll  deliver  it  as  soon  as  you  can — when  you  see 
she's  disengaged,  you  understand. 

ASLAKSEN. 

I  understand.     [CallsJ]     Come,   now,   the  glasses 
are  filled. 

BASTIAN. 

You  shan't  do  it  for  nothing,  I  promise  you. 

ASLAKSEN. 

All  right,  all  right.     [To  the  servant^     A  lemon, 
Karen — quick  as  the  wind  !     [BASTIAN  retires^ 

STENSGARD. 

A  word,  Aslaksen ;  shall  you  be  passing  here  to- 
morrow evening  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 
To-morrow  evening?     I  can,  if  you  like. 

STENSGARD. 

Then  you  might  look  in  and  give  Madam  Rund- 
holmen  this  letter. 
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ASLAKSEN. 

From  you  ? 

STENSGARD. 

Yes.  Put  it  in  your  pocket.  There  now.  To- 
morrow evening,  then  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

All  right ;  trust  to  me. 

[The  servant  brings  the  lemon ;  STENSGARD 
goes  towards  the  window >.] 

BASTIAN. 
Well — have  you  spoken  to  Madam  Rundholmen  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Spoken  ?     Oh  yes,  I  said  a  word  or  two 

BASTIAN. 
And  what  do  you  think? 

SlENSGARD. 

Oh — well — we  were  interrupted.  I  can't  say  any- 
thing definite. 

BASTIAN. 

I'll  take  my  chance  all  the  same ;  she's  always 
complaining  of  her  loneliness.  My  fate  shall  be 
sealed  within  an  hour. 

STENSGARD, 
Within  an  hour? 
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BASTIAN. 

[Sees  MADAM   RUNDHOLMEN,  who  enters  from  the 
left}     Sh  !     Not  a  word  to  any  one  ! 
\Goes  toivards  the  back.} 

STENSGARD. 
[  Whispers  to  ASLAKSEN.]     Give  me  back  the  letter. 

ASLAKSEN. 
Do  you  want  it  back  ? 

STENSGARD. 
Yes,  at  once  ;  I  shall  deliver  it  myself. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Very  well  ;  here  it  is.     [STENSGARD  thrusts  the  letter 
into  his  pocket^  and  mixes  with  the 


MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

[To  BASTIAN.]  What  do  you  say  to  the  election, 
Mr.  Bastian? 

BASTIAN. 

I'm  delighted.  Stensgard  and  I  are  bosom  friends, 
you  know.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  got  into 
Parliament. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
But  your  father  wouldn't  much  like  that. 

BASTIAN. 

Oh,  father  has  so  many  irons  in  the  fire.     Besides, 

13 
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if  Stensgard's  elected,  it  will  still  be  all  in  the  family 
I  daresay. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

How  so  ? 

BASTIAN. 

He  wants  to  marry 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Lord  !     Has  he  said  anything  ? 

BASTIAN. 

Yes ;  and  I've  promised  to  put  in  a  word  for  him. 
It'll  be  all  right.     I'm  sure  Ragna  likes  him. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Ragna! 

LUNDESTAD. 

{Approaching^     What  is  interesting  you  so  deeply, 
Madam  Rundholmen  ? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

What  do  you  think  he  says  ?     Why,  that  Mr.  Stens- 
gard's making  up  to 

LUNDESTAD. 

Yes,  but  he  won't  find  the  Chamberlain  so  easy  to 
deal  with. 

BASTIAN. 
The  Chamberlain  ? 
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LUNDESTAD. 

He  probably  thinks  her  too  good  a  match  for  a 
mere  lawyer 


MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Who?     Who? 

LUNDESTAD. 
Why,  his  daughter,  Miss  Bratsberg,  of  course. 

BASTIAN. 
He's  surely  not  making  love  to  Miss  Bratsberg? 

LUNDESTAD. 
Yes,  indeed  he  is. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? 

BASTIAN. 

And  he  told  me  -  !     Oh,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
to  you  ! 

[LUNDESTAD  and  BASTIAN  go  towards  the 


MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

[Approaching  STENSGARD.]     You  must  be  on  your 
guard,  Mr.  Stensgard. 

STENSGARD. 
Against  whom  ? 
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MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Against  malicious  people  who  are  slandering  you. 

STENSGARD. 

Why,   let   them — so   long  as  one   person  doesn't 
believe  their  slanders. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
And  who  may  that  one  person  be  ? 

STENSGARD. 

\Slips  the  letter  into  her  hand.']     Take  this ;  read 
it  when  you  are  alone. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Ah,  I  knew  it ! 

[Goes  of  fo  the  left.] 

RlNGDAL. 

[Enters  from  the  right]     Well,  I  hear  you  have  won 
a  brilliant  victory,  Mr.  Stensgard. 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  I  have,  Mr.  Ringdal,  in  spite  of  your  noble 
chiefs  endeavours. 

RINGDAL. 
His  endeavours  ?     What  to  do  ? 

STENSGARD. 
To  keep  me  out. 
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RlNGDAL. 

Like  other  people,  he  has  a  right  to  vote  as  he 
pleases. 

STENSGARD. 

It's  a  pity  he  is  not  likely  to  retain  that  right  for 
long. 


STENSGARD. 

I  mean,  since  his  affairs  are  not  so  straight  as  they 
might  be 

RINGDAL. 

His  affairs!      What  affairs?     What  have  you  got 
into  your  head  ? 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  you  needn't  pretend  ignorance.     Isn't  there  a 
storm  brewing? — a  great  crash  impending? 


RINGDAL. 
Yes,  so  I  hear  on  all  sides. 

STENSGARD. 
And  aren't  both  the  Bratsbergs  involved  in  it  ? 

RINGDAL. 
My  dear  sir,  are  you  crazy  ? 
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STENSGARD. 
Oh,  you  naturally  want  to  keep  it  dark. 

RINGDAL. 

What  good  would  that  be?  That  sort  of  thing 
can't  be  kept  dark. 

STENSGARD. 
Is  it  not  true  then  ? 

RINGDAL. 

Not  a  word  of  it,  so  far  as  the  Chamberlain  is 
concerned.  How  could  you  believe  such  nonsense? 
Who  has  been  humbugging  you  ? 

STENSGARD. 
I  won't  tell  you  just  yet. 

RINGDAL. 

Well,  you  needn't;  but  whoever  it  was  must  have 
had  a  motive. 

• 

STENSGARD. 

A  motive ! 

RINGDAL. 

Yes,  just  think ;  is  there  no  one  who  has  an 
interest  in  keeping  you  nnd  the  Chamberlain  apart? 

STENSGARD. 
Yes,  on  my  soul,  but  there  is  though  ! 
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RlNGDAL. 

The  Chamberlain  in  reality  thinks  very  highly  of 
you 

STENSGARD. 
Does  he  ? 

RINGDAL. 

Yes,  and  that's  why  people  want  to  make  mischief 
between  you.  They  reckon  on  your  ignorance  of  the 
situation,  on  your  impulsiveness  and  your  confiding 
disposition— 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  the  vipers !  And  Madam  Rtmdholmen  has 
my  letter ! 

RINGDAL. 
What  letter? 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  nothing.  But  it's  not  too  late !  My  dear  Mr. 
Ringdal,  shall  you  see  the  Chamberlain  this  evening  ? 

RINGDAL. 
I  am  pretty  sure  to. 

STENSGARD. 

Then  tell  him  to  think  no  more  of  those  threats- 
he  will  understand  ;  tell  him  I  shall  call  to-morrow 
and  explain  ever)  thing. 

RINGDAL. 
You'll  call? 
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STENSGARD. 

Yes  to  prove  to  him — Ah!  a  proof!  Look  here, 
Mr.  Ringdal ;  will  you  give  the  Chamberlain  this  bill 
from  me  ? 

RINGDAL. 
This  bill ? 

STENSGARD. 

Yes ;  it's  a  matter  I  can't  explain  to  you ;  but  just 
you  give  it  to  him 

RINGDAL. 
Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Stensgard 


STENSGARD. 

And  just  add  these  words  from  me :  This  is  how 
I  treat  those  who  vote  against  me ! 

RINGDAL. 

I  shan't  forget. 

[Goes  out  at  the  5ack~\ 

STENSGARD. 

I  say,  Mr.  Heire — how  could  you  go  and  palm  off 
that  story  about  the  Chamberlain  upon  me  ? 

HEIRE. 
How  could  I  palm  it  off  on  you—   -? 

STENSGARD. 
Yes — it's  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end. 
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HEIRE. 

No  !  Is  it  indeed  ?  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it.  Do 
you  hear,  Mr.  Lundestad?  It's  all  a  lie  about  the 
Chamberlain. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Sh !  We  were  on  a  false  scent ;  it's  nearer  at 
hand. 

SlENSCARD. 

How  nearer  at  hand  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

I  know  nothing  for  certain ;  but  they  talk  of 
Madam  Rundholmen 

STENSGARD. 
What ! 

HEIRE. 

Haven't  I  prophesied  it !  She  has  been  too  much 
mixed  up  with  our  friend  at  Stonelee • 

LUNDESTAD. 
He  drove  off  this  morning  before  daylight 


HEIRE. 
And  his  family  is  out  hunting  for  him- 


LUNDESTAD. 

And  the  son  has  been  doing  all  he  knows  to  get  his 
sister  provided  for 
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STENSGARD. 

Provided  for  !     "  To-morrow  "  she  said ;  and  then 
her  anxiety  about  her  father ! 

HEIRE. 

Hee-hee  !   You'll  see  he's  gone  and  hanged  himself, 
sir! 

ASLAKSEN. 
Has  any  one  hanged  himself! 

LUNDESTAD. 

Mr.  Heire  says  Monsen  of  Stonelee 

MONSEN. 

\Enters  from  the  back.~\     A  dozen  of  champagne  ! 

ASLAKSEN  AND  OTHERS. 
Monsen  j 

MONSEN. 

Yes,     Monsen  I       Champagne-Monsen !       Money- 
Monsen !     Let's  have  the  wine,  confound  it  all ! 

HEIRE. 
But,  my  dear  sir— 

STENSGARD. 
Why,  where  have  you  dropped  from  ? 

MONSEN. 
I've  been  doing  a  stroke  of  business,  sir !     Cleared 
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a  hundred  thousand  !  Hei !  To-morrow  I'll  give  a 
thundering  dinner  at  Stonelee.  I  invite  you  all. 
Champagne,  I  say !  I  congratulate  you,  Stensgard ! 
I  hear  you're  elected. 

STENSGARD. 
Yes  ;  I  must  explain  to  you 


MONSEN. 

Pooh  ;  what  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  Wine,  I  say  ! 
Where  is  Madam  Rundholmen  ?  \Makes  a  motion  to 
go  out  to  the  left^\ 

THE  MAID-SERVANT. 

[  Who  has  just  entered,  intercepts  him.~\  No  one  can 
see  the  mistress  just  now;  she's  got  a  letter 

BASTIAN. 
Oh,  damn  it  all !     [Goes  out  by  the  back^\ 

STENSGARD. 
Is  she  reading  it  ? 

SERVANT. 
Yes  ;  and  it  seems  quite  to  have  upset  her. 

STENSGARD. 

Good-bye,  Mr.  Monsen  ;  dinner  at  Stonelee  to- 
morrow  ? 

MONSEN. 
Yes,  to-morrow.     Good-bye  ! 
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STENSGARD. 
[  Whispers.']     Mr.  Heire,  will  you  do  me  a  service  ? 

HEIRE. 
Certainly,  certainly. 

STENSGARD. 

Then  just  run  me  down  a  little  to  Madam  Rund- 
holmen ;  indulge  in  an  innuendo  or  two  at  my 
expense.  You  are  so  good  at  that  sort  of  thing. 

HEIRE. 
What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

STENSGARD. 

I  have  my  reasons.  It's  a  joke,  you  know — a 
wager  with — with  some  one  you  have  a  grudge  against. 

HEIRE. 
Aha,  I  understand.     I  say  no  more  ! 

STENSGARD. 

Don't  go  too  far,  you  know.  Just  place  me  in  a 
more  or  less  equivocal  light — make  her  a  little 
suspicious  of  me,  for  the  moment. 

HEIRE. 
Rely  upon  me ;  it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me. 

STENSGARD. 

Thanks,  thanks  in  advance.  [Goes  towards  the 
tabteJ]  Mr.  Lundestad,  we  shall  meet  to-morrow  fore- 
noon at  the  Chamberlain's. 
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LUNDESTAD. 

Have  you  hopes  ? 

STENSGARD. 
A  threefold  hope. 

LUNDESTAD. 
Threefold?     I  don't  understand • 

STENSGARD. 

You   needn't.      Henceforth    I    will    be    my    own 
counsellor. 

[Goes  out  by  the  back^\ 

MONSEN. 

\At  the  punch-bowl^      Another    glass,  Aslaksen ! 
Where's  Bastian  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

He's  just  gone  out.     But  I  have  a  letter  to  deliver 
for  him. 

MONSEN. 
Have  you  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 
To  Madam  Rundholmen. 

MONSEN. 
Ah,  at  last ! 

ASLAKSEN. 

But  not  till  to-morrow  evening,  he  said  ;  to-morrow 
evening,  neither  sooner  nor  later.     Here's  to  you  J 
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HEIRE. 

\To   LUNDESTAD.]     What   the    deuce    is    all  this 
business  between  Stensgard  and  Madam  Rundholmen? 

LUNDESTAD. 
[  Whispers, .]     He's  courting  her. 

HEIRE. 

I  suspected  as  much  !     But  he  asked  me  to  run 
him  down  a  bit — to  cast  a  slur  on  his  character 

LUNDESTAD. 
And  you  said  you  would  ? 

HEIRE. 
Yes,  of  course. 

LUNDESTAD. 

I  believe  he  says  of  you  that  vour  word  is  as  good 
as  your  bond — and  no  better. 

HEIRE. 

Hee-hee — the  dear  fellow !     He  shall  find  out  his 
mistake  this  time. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

[  With  an  open  letter  in  her  hand^  at  the  door  on 
the  leftl\     Where  is  Mr.  Stensgard  ? 

HEIRE. 

He  kissed  your  chambermaid  and  went,   Madam 
Rundholmen  ! 
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ACT  FIFTH. 

Large  reception-room  at  the  CHAMBERLAIN'S.  Entrance 
door  at  the  back.     Doors  right  and  left. 

[RINGDAL  stands  at  a  table  looking  through  some  papers. 
A  knockJ\ 

RINGDAL. 
Come  in. 

FIELDBO. 
[From  the  backJ]  Good  morning. 

RINGDAL. 
Good  morning,  Doctor. 

FIELDBO. 
All  well,  eh  ? 

RINGDAL, 
Oh,  yes,  well  enough;  but 

FIELDBO. 

What? 

RINGDAL. 

Of  course  you've  heard  the  great  news  ? 
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FlELDBO. 

No.     What  is  it  ? 

RING  DAL. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  haven't  heard  what  has 
happened  at  Stonelee? 

FlELDBO. 

No. 

RlNGDAL. 

Monsen  has  absconded. 

FlELDBO. 

Absconded  !     Monsen  ? 

RINGDAL. 
Absconded. 

FlELDBO. 

Great  heavens ! 

RINGDAL. 

There  were  ugly  rumours  yesterday ;  but  then 
Monsen  turned  up  again ;  he  managed  to  throw  dust 
in  people's  eyes 

FlELDBO. 

But  the  reason  ?     The  reason  ? 

RINGDAL. 

Enormous  losses  in  timber,  they  say.  Several 
houses  in  Christiania  have  stopped  paymentj  and 
so 
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FIELD  BO. 
And  so  he  has  gone  off! 

RINGDAL. 

To  Sweden,  probably.  The  authorities  took 
possession  at  Stonelee  this  morning.  Things  are 
being  inventoried  and  sealed  up — — 

FIELDBO. 
And  the  unfortunate  children ? 


RINGDAL. 

The  son  seems  to  have  kept  clear  of  the  business ; 
at  least  I  hear  he  puts  a  bold  face  on  it 

FIELDBO. 
But  the  daughter? 

RINGDAL. 
Sh  !     The  daughter  is  here. 

FIELDBO. 
Here? 

RINGDAL. 

The  tutor  brought  her  and  the  two  little  ones  here 
this  morning.  Miss  Bratsberg  is  looking  after  them, 
quietly  you  know. 

FIELDBO. 
And  how  does  she  bear  it  ? 

14 
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RlNGDAL. 

Oh,  pretty  well,  I  fancy.     You  may  guess,  after  the 

treatment   she    has    met   with    at   home .     And, 

besides,  I  may  tell  you  she  is Ah,  here's  the 

Chamberlain. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

[From    the    kft.~\     So    you    are    there,    my   dear 
Doctor? 

FIELDBO. 

Yes,  I  am   pretty  early  astir.     Let    me  wish   you 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  Chamberlain. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh,  as  for  happiness—    -  !      But  thank  you,  all  the 
same ;  I  know  you  mean  it  kindly. 

FIELDBO. 
And  may  I  ask,  Chamberlain—   -  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
One  word  :  be  good  enough  to  drop  that  title. 

FIELDBO. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

y 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
I  am  an  ironmaster,  and  nothing  more. 

FIELDBO. 
Why,  what  strange  notion  is  this  ? 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I  have  renounced  my  post  and  my  title.  I  am 
sending  in  my  resignation  to-day. 

FIELDBO. 
You  should  sleep  upon  that. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

When  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  assign 
me  a  place  in  his  immediate  circle,  he  did  so  because 
of  the  unblemished  honour  of  my  family  through 
long  generations. 

FIELDBO. 
Well,  what  then  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

My  family  is  disgraced,  just  as  much  as  Mr. 
Monsen's.  Of  course  you  have  heard  about 
Monsen  ? 

FIELDBO. 

Yes,  I  have. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
\To  RINGDAL.]     Any  further  news  about  him  ? 

RlNGDAL. 

Only  that  he  brings  down  with  him  a  good  many 
of  the  younger  men. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
And  my  son  ? 
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RlNGDAL. 

Your  son  has  sent  me  his  balance-sheet.  He  will 
be  able  to  pay  in  full ;  but  there  will  be  nothing 
over. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Hm.     Then  will  you  get  my  resignation  copied  ? 

RINGDAL. 

I'll  see  to  it. 

\Goes  otit  by  the  foremost  door  on  the  right J\ 

FIELDBO. 

.Have  you  reflected  what  you  are  doing?  Things 
can  be  arranged  without  any  one  being  a  bit  the 
wiser. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Indeed  !  Can  I  make  myself  ignorant  of  what  has 
happened  ? 

FIELDBO. 

Oh,  after  all,  what  has  happened?  Hasn't  he 
written  to  you,  acknowledged  his  fault,  and  prayed 
for  your  forgiveness  ?  This  is  the  only  time  he  has 
done  anything  of  the  sort;  why  not  simply  blot  it 
out? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Would  you  do  what  my  son  has  done  ? 

FIELDBO. 
He  won't  repeat  it ;  that  is  the  main  point. 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
How  do  you  know  he  will  not  repeat  it? 

FIELDBO. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  because  of  what  you 
yourself  told  me — the  scene  with  your  daughter-in-law. 
Whatever  else  comes  of  it,  that  will  steady  him. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

[Pacing  the  room.]  My  poor  Selma !  Our  peace 
and  happiness  gone  !  * 

FIELDBO. 

There  are  higher  things  than  peace  and  happiness. 
Your  happiness  has  been  an  illusion.  Yes,  I  must 
speak  frankly  to  you  :  in  that,  as  in  many  other  things, 
you  have  built  on  a  hollow  foundation.  You  have 
been  shortsighted  and  arrogant,  Chamberlain ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
[Stops  short.]     I  ? 

FIELDBO. 

Yes,  you !  You  have  plumed  yourself  on  your 
family  honour;  but  when  has  that  honour  been  tried? 
Are  you  sure  it  would  have  stood  the  test  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

You  can  spare  your  sermons,  Doctor.  Do  you 
think  I  have  not  learnt  a  lesson  from  the  events  of 
these  days? 
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FlELDBO. 

I  daresay  you  have;  but  prove  it,  by  showing 
greater  tolerance  and  clearer  insight.  You  reproach 
your  son ;  but  what  have  you  done  for  him  ?  You 
have  taken  care  to  develop  his  faculties,  but  not  to 
form  his  character.  You  have  lectured  him  on  what 
he  owed  to  the  honour  of  his  family ;  but  you  have 
not  guided  and  moulded  him  so  that  honour  became 
to  him  an  irresistible  instinct. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Do  you  think  so  ? 

FIELDBO. 

I  not  only  think,  I  know  it.  But  that  is  generally 
the  way  here :  people  are  bent  on  learning,  not  on 
living.  And  you  see  what  comes  of  it;  you  see 
hundreds  of  men  with  great  gifts,  who  never  seem  to 
be  more  than  half  ripe;  who  are  one  thing  in  their 
ideas  and  feelings,  and  something  quite  different  in 
their  habits  and  acts.  Just  look  at  Stensgard 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Ah,  Stensgard  now !  What  do  you  make  of 
Stensgard  ? 

FIELDBO. 

A  patchwork.  I  have  known  him  from  childhood. 
His  father  was  a  mere  rag  of  a  man,  a  withered  weed, 
a  nobody.  He  kept  a  little  huckster's  shop,  and  eked 
things  out  with  pawnbroking ;  or  rather  his  wife  did  for 
him.  She  was  a  coarse-grained  woman,  the  most 
unwomanly  I  ever  knew.  She  had  her  husband 
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declared  incapable  •}  she  had  not  an  ounce  of  heart 
in  her.  And  in  that  home  Stensgard  passed  his 
childhood.  Then  he  went  to  the  grammar-school. 
"  He  shall  go  to  college,"  said  his  mother ;  "  I'll 
make  a  smart  solicitor  of  him."  Squalor  at  home, 
high-pressure  at  school ;  soul,  temperament',  will, 
talents,  all  pulling  in  different  ways — what  could  it 
lead  to  but  disintegration  of  character  ? 


THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

What  could  it  lead  to,  eh  ?  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  good  enough  for  you.  We  are  to  expect 
nothing  of  Stensgard;  nothing  of  my  son;  but  we 
may  look  to  you,  I  suppose — to  you—  -  ? 

FIELDBO. 

Yes,  to  me — precisely.  Oh,  you  needn't  laugh ;  I 
take  no  credit  to  myself;  but  my  lot  has  been  one 
that  begets  equilibrium  and  firmness  of  character.  I 
was  brought  up  amid  the  peace  and  harmony  of  a 
modest  middle-class  home.  My  mother  is  a  woman 
of  the  finest  type ;  in  our  home  we  had  no  desires  that 
outstripped  our  opportunities,  no  cravings  that  were 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  circumstance ;  and  death  did 
not  break  in  upon  our  circle,  leaving  emptiness  and 
longing  behind  it.  We  were  brought  up  in  the  love 
of  beauty,  but  it  informed  our  whole  view  of  life, 
instead  of  being  a  side-interest,  a  thing  apart.  We 
were  taught  to  shun  excesses,  whether  of  the  intellect 
or  of  the  feelings 

1  "Gjort  umyndig"  =  placed  under  a  legal  interdict. 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

feless  rrte !  So  that  accounts  for  your  being  the 
pink  of  perfection  ? 

FIELDBO. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  so.  I  only  say  that  fate 
has  been  infinitely  kind  to  me,  and  that  I  regard  its 
favours  in  the  light  of  obligations. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Very  well ;  but  if  Stensgard  is  under  no  such 
obligations,  it  is  all  the  more  to  his  credit  that  he 

FIELDBO. 

What  ?     What  is  to  his  credit  ? 
* 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

You  have  misjudged  him,  my  good  doctor !  Look 
here.  What  do  you  say  to  this  ? 

FIELDBO. 
Your  son's  bill ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Yes ;  he  has  sent  it  to  me. 

FIELDBO. 
Of  his  own  accord  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Of  his  own  accord,  and  unconditionally.     It  is  fine ; 
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it  is  noble.     From  this  day  forth,  my  house  is  open 
to  him. 

FlELDBO. 

Think  again !  For  your  own  sake,  for  your 
daughter's 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh,  let  me  alone  !  He  is  better  than  you  in  many 
ways.  At  anyrate  he  is  straightforward,  while  you  are 
underhand  in  your  dealings. 

FIELDBO. 
I? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes,  you  !  You  have  made  yourself  the  master  of 
this  house ;  you  come  and  go  as  you  please ;  I 
consult  you  about  everything — and  yet 

FIELDBO. 
Well?— And  yet? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

And  yet  there's  always  something  confoundedly 
close  about  you ;  yes,  and  something — something 
uppish  that  I  cannot  endure ! 

FIELDED. 
Please  explain  yourself! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I?  No,  it  is  you  that  ought  to  explain  yourself! 
But  now  you  must  take  the  consequences. 
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FlELDBO. 

We  don't  understand  each  other,  Chamberlain.  I 
have  no  bill  to  give  up  to  you  ;  yet  who  knows  but  I 
may  be  making  a  greater  sacrifice  for  your  sake  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Indeed  !     How  so  ? 

FIELDBO. 
By  holding  my  tongue. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Holding  your  tongue,  indeed !  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  I  am  tempted  to  do?  To  forget  my  manners, 
use  bad  language,  and  join  the  League  of  Youth. 
You  are  a  stiff-necked  Pharisee,  my  good  Doctor; 
and  that  sort  of  thing  is  out  of  place  in  our  free 
society.  Look  at  Stensgard ;  he  is  not  like  that ;  so 
he  shall  come  here  whenever  he  likes ;  he  shall — he 

shall !    Oh,  what's  the  use  of  talking !     You 

must  take  the  consequences ;  as  you  make  your  bed, 
so  you  must  lie. 

LUNDESTAD. 

\En1ers  jrom  the  back.\  My  congratulations, 
Chamberlain !  May  you  long  enjoy  the  respect 
and 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh,  go  to  the  devil — I'm  almost  inclined  to  say ! 
That's  all  humbug,  my  dear  Lundestad.  There's 
nothing  but  humbug  in  this  world. 
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LUNDESTAD. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Monsen's  creditors  are  saying. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Ah,  about  Monsen — didn't  it  come  upon  you  like 
a  thunderbolt? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Oh,  you  have  often  prophesied  it,  Chamberlain. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Hm,  hm ; — yes,  to  be  sure  I  have.  I  prophesied 
it  only  the  day  before  yesterday ;  he  came  here  trying 
to  get  money  out  of  me 

FIELDBO. 
It  might  have  saved  him. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Impossible ;  he  was  too  deep  in  the  mire ;  and 
whatever  is,  is  for  the  best. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

That  is  your  opinion  ?  Was  it  for  the  best,  then, 
that  you  were  beaten  at  the  poll  yesterday? 

LUNDESTAD. 

I  wasn't  beaten  ;  everything  went  just  as  I  wanted. 
Stensgard  is  not  a  man  to  make  an  enemy  of;  he  has 
got  what  \ve  others  have  to  whistle  for. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean ? 
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LUNDESTAD. 

He  has  the  power  of  carrying  people  away  with 
him.  And  then  he  has  the  luck  to  be  unhampered 
by  either  character,  or  conviction,  or  social  position ; 
so  that  Liberalism  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
him. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Well,  really,  I  should  have  thought  we  were  all 
Liberals. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Yes,  of  course  we  are  Liberals,  Chamberlain ;  not 
a  doubt  of  it.  But  the  thing  is  that  we  are  Liberal 
only  on  our  own  behalf,  whereas  Stensgard's  Liberalism 
extends  to  other  people.  That's  the  novelty  of  the 
thing. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

And  you  are  going  over  to  these  subversive  ideas  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

I've  read  in  old  story-books  about  people  who 
could  summon  up  spirits,  but  could  not  lay  them 
again. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Why,  my  dear  Lundestad,  how  can  a  man  of  your 
enlighten  ment ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

I  know  it's  mere  popish  superstition,  Chamberlain. 
But  new  ideas  are  like  those  spirits :  it's  not  so  easy 
to  lay  them ;  the  best  plan  is  to  compromise  with 
them  as  best  you  can. 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

But  now  that  Monsen  has  fallen,  and  no  doubt  his 
crew  of  agitators  with  him 

LUNDESTAD. 

If  Monsen's  fall  had  come  two  or  three  days  ago, 
things  would  have  been  very  different. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Yes,  unfortunately.     You  have  been  too  hasty. 

LUNDESTAD. 
Partly  out  of  consideration  for  you,  Chamberlain. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

For  me  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Our  party  must  keep  up  its  reputation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  We  represent  the  old,  deep-rooted  Norse 
sense  of  honour.  If  I  had  deserted  Stensgard,  you 
know  he  holds  a  paper 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Not  now. 

LUNDESTAD. 
What? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Here  it  is. 

LUNDESTAD. 
He  has  given  it  up  to  you? 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes.  Personally,  he  is  a  gentleman ;  so  much  1 
must  say  for  him. 

LUNDESTAD. 

[Thoughtfully^     Mr.  Stensgard  has  rare  abilities. 

STENSGARD. 

[At  the  back,  standing  in  the  doorway.]  May  I 
come  in  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

[Going  to  meet  him.]     I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 

STENSGARD. 
And  you  will  accept  my  congratulations  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
With  all  my  heart. 

STENSGARD. 

Then  with  all  my  heart  I  wish  you  happiness! 
And  you  must  forget  all  the  stupid  things  I  have 
written. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I  go  by  deeds,  not  words,  Mr.  S'ensgard. 

STENSGARD. 
How  good  of  you  to  say  so  ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

And  henceforth — since  you  wish  it — you  must 
consider  yourself  at  home  here. 
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STENSGARD. 

May  I  ?     May  I  really  ? 

\A  knock  at  the  door^\ 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Come  in. 

\Several  LEADING  MEN  of  the  neighbourhood^ 
TOWN  COUNCILLORS,  etc.,  enter.  THE 
CHAMBERLAIN  goes  to  receive  them^  accepts 
their  congratulations^  and  converses  with 
them.] 

THORA. 

[  Who  has  meantime  entered  by  the  second  door  on 
the  /eff.]     Mr.  Stensgard,  let  me  thank  you. 

STENSGARD. 
You,  Miss  Bratsberg  ! 

THORA. 
My  father  has  told  me  how  nobly  you  have  acted. 

STENSG!RD. 
But ? 

THORA. 
Oh,  how  we  have  misjudged  you  ! 

STENSGARD. 

Have  you ? 

THORA. 

It  was  your  own  fault No,  no ;  it  was  ours. 

Oh,  what  would  I  not  do  to  atone  for  our  error. 
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STENSGARD. 
Would  you  ?   You  yourself?   Would  you  really ? 

THORA. 
All  of  us  would ;  if  we  only  knew 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Refreshments  for  these  gentlemen,  my  child. 

THORA. 

They  are  just  coming. 

[She  retires  towards  the  door  again,  where  a 
SERVANT  at  the  same  moment  appears 
with  cake  and  wine,  which  are  handed 
round '.] 

STENSGARD. 

Oh,  my  dear  Lundestad !  I  feel  like  a  conquering 
god. 

LUNDESTAD. 

So  you  must  have  felt  yesterday,  I  suppose. 

STENSGARD. 

Pooh !  This  is  something  quite  different ;  the 
final  triumph;  the  crown  of  all !  There  is  a  glory,  a 
halo,  over  my  life. 

LUNDESTAD. 
Oho ;  dreams  of  love  ! 

STENSGARD. 
Not  dreams  !     Realities,  glorious  realities  ! 
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LUNDESTAD. 

So  brother  Bastian  has  brought  you  the  answer? 

STENSGARD. 
Bastian ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Yes,  he  gave  me  a  hint  yesterday;  he  had  promised 
to  plead  your  cause  with  a  certain  young  lady. 

STENSGARD. 
Oh,  what  nonsense 

LUNDESTAD. 

Why  make  a  mystery  of  it?  If  you  haven't  heard 
already,  I  can  give  you  the  news.  You  have  won  the 
day,  Mr.  Stensgard ;  I  have  it  from  Ringdal. 

STENSGARD. 
What  have  you  from  Ringdal  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 
Miss  Monsen  has  accepted  you. 

STENSGARD. 
What  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Accepted  you,  I  say. 

STENSGARD. 
Accepted  me !     And  the  father  has  bolted  ! 
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LUNDESTAD. 

But  the  daughter  hasn't. 

STENSGARD. 

Accepted  me !  In  the  midst  of  all  this  family 
trouble  !  How  unwomanly  !  How  repellent  to  any 
man  with  the  least  delicacy  of  feeling !  But  the 
whole  thing  is  a  misunderstanding.  I  never 

commissioned      Bastian How      could      that 

beast ?     However,  it  doesn't  matter  to  me;  he 

must  answer  for  his  follies  himself. 

DANIEL  HEIRE. 

[Enters  from  the  backl\  Hee-hee !  Quite  a 
gathering  !  Of  course,  of  course !  We  are  paying 
our  respects,  propitiating  the  powers  that  be,  as  the 
saying  goes.  May  I,  too 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Thanks,  thanks,  old  friend  ! 

HEIRE. 

Oh,  I  protest,  my  dear  sir !  That  is  too  much 
condescension.  [New  GUESTS  arrive.]  Ah,  here  we 

have  the  myrmidons  of  justice — the  executive I 

say  no  more.  [Goes  over  to  STENSGARD.]  Ah,  my 
dear  fortunate  youth,  are  you  there  ?  Your  hand ! 
Accept  the  assurance  of  an  old  man's  unfeigned 
rejoicing. 

STENSGARD. 
At  what  ? 
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HEIRE. 

You  asked  me  yesterday  to  run  you  down  a  little 
to  her — you  know 

STENSGARD. 
Yes,  yes ;  what  then  ? 

HEIRE. 
It  was  a  heartfelt  pleasure  to  me  to  oblige  you 

STENSGARD. 

Well — and  what  happened  then  ?  How  did  she 
take  it  ? 

HEIRE. 

Like  a  loving  woman,  of  course — burst  into  tears ; 
locked  herself  into  her  room ;  would  neither  answer 
nor  show  herself 

STENSGARD. 
Ah,  thank  goodness ! 

HEIRE. 

It's  barbarous  to  subject  a  widow's  heart  to  such 
cruel  tests,  to  go  and  gloat  over  her  jealous  agonies ! 

But  love  has  cat's  eyes I  say  no  more !     For 

to-day,  as  I  drove  past,  there  stood  Madam 
Rundholmen,  brisk  and  buxom,  at  her  open  window, 
combing  her  hair.  She  looked  like  a  mermaid,  if 
you'll  allow  me  to  say  so.  Oh,  she's  a  fine  woman  ! 

STENSGARD. 
Well,  and  then? 
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HEIRE. 

Why,  she  laughed  like  one  possessed,  sir,  and 
waved  a  letter  in  the  air,  and  called  out  "A  proposal, 
Mr.  Heire  !  I'm  engaged  to  be  married." 

STENSGARD. 
What !     Engaged  ? 

HEIRE. 

My  hearty  congratulations,  young  man;  I'm 
inexpressibly  pleased  to  be  the  first  to  announce  to 

you 

STENSGARD. 

It's  all  rubbish  !     It's  nonsense ! 

HEIRE. 
What  is  nonsense  ? 

STENSGARD. 

You   have   misunderstood   her ;    or   else   she   has 

misunderstood Engaged !     Preposterous !    Now 

that  Monsen's  down,  she'll  probably 

HEIRE. 

Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at  all !  Madam  Rundholmen 
has  solid  legs  to  stand  on. 

STENSGARD. 

No  matter !  I  have  quite  other  intentions.  All 
that  about  the  letter  was  only  a  joke — a  wager,  as  I 
told  you.  My  dear  Mr.  Heire,  do  oblige  me  by  not 
saying  a  word  to  any  one  of  this  silly  affair. 
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HEIRE. 

I  see,  I  see !  It's  to  be  kept  secret ;  it's  to  be  a 
romance.  Ah,  youth,  youth !  it's  nothing  if  not 
poetical. 

STENSGARD. 

Yes,  yes ;  mum's  the  word.     You  shan't  regret  it — 

I'll  take  up  your  cases •     Sh  !  I  rely  upon  you. 

\He  retires^ 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

\Who  has  meanwhile  been  talking  to  LUNDESTAD.] 
No,  Lundestad — that  I  really  cannot  believe! 

LUNDESTAD. 

I  assure  you,  Chamberlain — Daniel  Heire  told  me 
so  himself. 

HEIRE. 

What  did  I  tell  you,  may  I  inquire  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Did  Mr.  Stensgard  show  you  a  bill  yesterday? 

HEIRE. 

Yes,    by-the-bye !     What    on    earth    was    the 

meaning  of  all  that  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
I'll  tell  you  afterwards.     And  you  told  him 


LUNDESTAD. 
You  persuaded  him  it  was  a  forgery  ? 
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HEIRE. 

Pooh,  a  mere  innocent  jest,  to  bewilder  him  a  little 
in  the  hour  of  triumph. 

LUNDESTAD. 

And  you  told  him  both  signatures  were  forged  ? 

HEIRE. 
Oh  yes ;  why  not  both  while  I  was  about  it  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
So  that  was  it ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

[To  the  CHAMBERLAIN.]  And  when  he  heard 
that 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
He  gave  the  bill  to  Ringdal ! 

LUNDESTAD. 
The  bill  that  was  useless  as  a  weapon  of  offence. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

He  shams  magnanimity !  Makes  a  fool  of  me 
again !  Gains  admission  to  my  house,  and  makes  me 
welcome  him  and  thank  him — this — this —  !  And 
this  is  the  fellow 

HEIRE. 
Why,  what  are  you  going  on  about,  my  dear  sir? 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  afterwards.  [Takes 
LUNDESTAD  apart.~\  And  this  is  the  fellow  you 
protect,  push  forward,  help  to  rise ! 

LUNDESTAD. 
Well,  he  took  you  in,  too ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Oh,  I  should  like  to ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

[Pointing  to  STENSGARD,  who  is  speaking  to  THORA.] 
Look  there !  What  will  people  be  fancying  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
I  shall  soon  put  a  stop  to  these  fancies. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Too  late,  Chamberlain  ;  he'll  worm  himself  forward 
by  dint  of  promises  and  general  plausibility 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
I  too  can  manoeuvre,  Mr.  Lundestad. 

LUNDESTAD. 
What  will  you  do? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Just  watch.  [Goes  over  to  FIELDBO.]  Doctor 
Fieldbo,  will  you  do  me  a  service  ? 
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FlELDBO. 

With  pleasure. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Then  turn  that  fellow  out  of  my  house. 

FIELDBO. 
Stensgard  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN.- 

Yes,  the  adventurer ;  I  hate  his  very  name ;  turn 
him  out ! 

FIELDBO. 
But  how  can  I ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
That  is  your  affair ;  I  give  you  a  free  hand. 

FIELDBO. 
A  free  hand!     Do  you  mean  it?     Entirely  free? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Yes,  yes,  by  all  means. 

FIELDBO. 
Your  hand  on  it,  Chamberlain  ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Here  it  is. 
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FlELDBO. 

So  be  it  then ;  now  or  never !  \LoudlyI\  May  I 
request  the  attention  of  the  company  for  a  moment? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Silence  for  Doctor  Fieldbo  ! 

FIELDBO. 

With  Chamberlain  Bratsberg's  consent,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  my  engagement  to  his 
daughter.  \An  outburst  of  astonishment.  THORA 
utters  a  slight  scream.  THE  CHAMBERLAIN  is  on  the 
point  of  speaking,  but  refrains.  Loud  talk  and 
congratulations.  ] 

STENSGARD. 
Engagement !     Your  engagement 

HEIRE. 

With    the    Chamberlain's ?     With    your ? 

What  does  it  mean  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

Is  the  Doctor  out  of  his  mind  ? 

STENSGARD. 
But,  Chamberlain ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

What  can  I  do?  I  am  a  Liberal.  I  join  the 
League  of  Youth ! 
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FlELDBO. 

Thanks,  thanks — and  forgive  me  ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Associations    are     the     order    of    the    day,    Mr. 
Stensgard.     There  is  nothing  like  free  competition  ! 

THORA. 
Oh,  my  dear  father  ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

Yes,  and  engagements  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  I 
have  another  to  announce. 

STENSGARD. 
A  mere  invention  ! 

LUNDESTAD. 
No,  not  a  bit  of  it ;  Miss  Monsen  is  engaged  to 


STENSGARD. 
False,  false,  I  say ! 

THORA. 
No,  father,  it's  true ;  they  are  both  here. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Who  ?     Where  ? 

THORA. 

Ragna  and  Mr.  Helle.     They  are  in  here 


\Goes  towards  the  second  door  on  the  right. ~\ 
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LUNDESTAD. 

Mr.  Helle  !     Then  it's  he ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Here?     In   my  house?     \Goes  towards  the  door.] 
Come  along,  young  people. 

RAGNA. 

\Shrinking  back   shyly]     Oh,    no,    no ;    there   are 
such  a  lot  of  people. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Don't    be   bashful ;    you    couldn't   help   what   has 
happened. 

HELLE. 
She  is  homeless  now,  Chamberlain. 

RAGNA. 

Oh,  you  must  help  us  ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN, 

I  will  indeed ;  and  thank  you  for  giving   me  the 
chance. 

HEIRE. 

You  may  well  say  engagements  are  the  order  of  the 
day.     I  have  one  to  add  to  the  list. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
What  ?     You  ?     At  your  age  ? — How  rash  of  you  ! 
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HEIRE. 
Oh —  !     I  say  no  more. 

LUNDESTAD. 

The  game's  up,  Mr.  Stensgard. 

STENSGARD. 

Indeed  ?  [Loudly. ~\  I  have  one  to  add  to  the  list, 
Mr.  Heire !  An  announcement,  gentlemen :  I  too 
have  cast  anchor  for  life. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
What  ? 

STENSGARD. 

One  is  now  and  then  forced  to  play  a  double 
game,  to  conceal  one's  true  intentions.  I  regard  this 
as  permissible  when  the  general  weal  is  at  stake. 
My  life-work  lies  clear  before  me,  and  is  all  in  all  to 
me.  I  consecrate  my  whole  energies  to  this  district ; 
I  find  here  a  ferment  of  ideas  which  I  must  strive  to 
clarify.  But  this  task  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a 
mere  adventurer.  The  men  of  the  district  must 
gather  round  one  of  themselves.  Therefore  I  have 
determined  to  unite  my  interests  indissolubly  with 
yours, — to  unite  them  by  a  bond  of  affection.  If  I 
have  awakened  any  false  hopes,  I  must  plead  for 
forgiveness.  I  too  am  engaged. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
You? 

FlELDBO. 

Engaged ! 
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HEIRE. 
I  can  bear  witness. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
But  how ? 

FlELDBO. 

Engaged  ?     To  whom  ? 

LUNDESTAD. 

It  surely  can't  be ? 

STENSGARD. 

It  is  a  union  both  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
understanding.  Yes,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  am 
engaged  to  Madam  Rundholmen. 

FIELDBO. 
To  Madam  Rundholmen ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
The  storekeeper's  widow ! 

LUNDESTAD. 

( 

Hm.     Indeed ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Why,    my    head's    going     round !       How    could 

you ? 

STENSGARD. 
A  manoeuvre,  Mr.  Bratsberg  ! 
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LUNDESTAD. 

He  has  rare  abilities  ! 

ASLAKSEN. 

{Looks  in  at  the  door,  back.~\  I  humbly  beg 
pardon 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Oh,  come  in,  Aslaksen  !  A  visit  of  congratulation, 
eh? 

ASLAKSEN. 

Oh,  not  at  all;  I  wouldn't  presume .     But  I 

have    something    very    important     to    say    to     Mr. 
Stensgard. 

STENSGlRD. 

Another  time ;  you  can  wait  outside. 

ASLAKSEN. 
No,  confound  it ;  I  must  tell  you 

STENSGARD. 

Hold  your  tongue  !  What  intrusiveness  is  this  ? — 
Yes,  gentlemen,  strange  are  the  ways  of  destiny. 
The  district  and  I  required  a  bond  that  should  bind 
us  firmly  together ;  and  I  found  on  my  path  a  woman 
of  ripened  character  who  could  make  a  home  for  me. 
I  have  put  off  the  adventurer,  gentlemen,  and  here  I 
stand  in  your  midst,  as  one  of  yourselves.  Take  me; 
I  am  ready  to  stand  or  fall  in  any  post  your 
confidence  may  assign  me. 
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LlJNDESTAD. 

You  have  won. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Well,  really,  I  must  say [To  the  MAID,  ivho 

has  entered  from  the  back}     Well,  what  is  it?     What 
are  you  giggling  about  ? 

THE  SERVANT. 
Madam  Rundholmen—   -? 

THE  COMPANY. 
Madam  Rundholmen? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
What  about  her  ? 

THE  SERVANT. 

Madam  Rundholmen  is  waiting   outside  with  her 
young  man— 

THE  COMPANY. 

[To    each    other.}       Her    young    man?      Madam 
Rundholmen  !     How's  this  ? 

STENSGARD. 
What  nonsense ! 

ASLAKSEN. 

Yes,  I  was  just  telling  you— 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

\At  the  door.']     Come  along,  come  along  ! 

[BASTIAN  MONSEN,  with  MADAM  RUND- 
HOLMEN  on  his  ami,  enters  front  the  back. 
A  general  movement^ 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
I  hope  I'm  not  intruding,  sir 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Not  at  all,  not  at  all. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

But  I  couldn't  resist  bringing  up  my  young  man 
to  show  him  to  you  and  Miss  Bratsberg. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Yes,  I  hear  you  are  engaged ;  but 

THORA. 
We  didn't  know 

STENSGARD. 
[To  ASLAKSEN.]     How  is  all  this ? 


ASLAKSEN. 

I  had  so  much  in  my  head  yesterday;   so  much  to 
think  about,  I  mean 

STENSGARD. 
But  I  gave  her  my  letter,  and 
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ASLAKSEN. 

No,  you  gave  her  Bastian  Monsen's ;   here  is  yours. 

STENSGARD. 

Bastian's?       And    here ?       [Glances    at    the 

address,  crumples  the  letter  together^  and  crams  it  into 
his  pocket '.]     Oh,  curse  you  for  a  blunderer  ! 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Of  course  I  was  willing  enough.  There's  no 
trusting  the  menfolk,  I  know;  but  when  you  have  it 
in  black  and  white  that  their  intentions  are 

honourable Why,    there's    Mr.     Stensgard,     I 

declare.     Well,  Mr.  Stensgard,  won't  you  congratulate 
me? 

HEIRE. 

\To  LUNDESTAD.]  How  hungrily  she  glares  at 
him! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Of  course  he  will,  Madam  Rundholmen;  but  won't 
you  congratulate  your  sister-in-law  to  be  ? 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Who? 

THORA. 
Ragna ;  she  is  engaged  too. 


BASTIAN. 
Are  you,  Ragna  ? 


16 
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MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Indeed?  Yes,  Bastian  told  me  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind.  I  wish  you  both  joy;  and 
welcome  into  the  family,  Mr.  Stensgard ! 

FIELDBO. 
No  no ;  not  Stensgard  ! 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

No,  it's  Mr.  Helle ;  an  excellent  choice.  And, 
by-the-bye,  you  may  congratulate  my  daughter  too. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

Miss  Bratsberg !  Ah,  so  Lundestad  was  right, 
after  all.  I  congratulate  you,  Miss  Thora  \  and  you 
too,  Mr.  Stensgard. 

FIELDBO. 
You  mean  Doctor  Fieldbo. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
What? 

FIELDBO. 
I  am  the  happy  man. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 
Well,  now,  I  don't  in  the  least  know  where  I  am. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
And  we  have  just  found  out  where  we  are. 
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STENSGARD. 
Excuse  me;  I  have  an  appointment 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
\_AsideJ\     Lundestad,  what  was  the  other  word? 

LUNDESTAD. 

What  other  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Not  adventurer,  but  the  other ? 

LUNDESTAD. 
Demagogue. 

STENSGARD. 
I  take  my  leave. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

One  word — only  one  word,  Mr.  Stensgard — a  word 
which  has  long  been  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue. 

STENSGARD. 
\At  the  doorJ\  Excuse  me ;  I'm  in  a  hurry. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
[Following  him.]     Demagogue ! 

STENSGARD. 
Good-bye ;  good-bye !  {Goes  out  by  the  back.] 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

\Comingforward  again.~\  Now  the  air  is  pure  again, 
my  friends. 

BASTIAN. 

I  hope  you  don't  blame  me,  sir,  for  what  has 
happened  at  home  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Every  one  must  bear  his  own  burden. 

BASTIAN. 
I  had  really  no  part  in  it. 

SELMA. 

[  Who,  during  the  preceding  scene,  has  been  listening 
at  the  second  door  on  the  right '.]  Father !  Now  you 
are  happy; — may  he  come  now? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Selma  !  You  !  You  plead  for  him  ?  After  what 
happened  two  days  ago— 


SELMA. 

Oh,  two  days  are  a  long  time.     All  is  well  now.     I 
know  now  that  he  can  go  astray 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
And  that  pleases  you  ? 

SELMA. 
Yes,  that  he  can ;  but  in  future  I  won't  let  him. 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Bring  him  in  then. 

{SELMA  goes-  out  again  to  the  rigkt.] 

RlNGDAL. 

[Enters  by  the  foremost  door  on  the  right. ~\     Here  is 
your  resignation. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Thanks ;  but  you  can  tear  it  up. 

RINGDAL. 
Tear  it  up  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes,  Ringdal ;  I  have  found  another  way.     I  can 
make  atonement  without  that;  I  shall  set  to  work  in 

earnest 

ERIK. 

\Enters  with   SELMA  from   the   right.']     Can   you 
forgive  me  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

\Hands  him  the  &//.]     I  cannot  be  less  merciful 
than  fate. 

ERIK. 

Father !     I    shall    retire    this   very   day   from   the 
business  you  dislike  so  much. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
No,  indeed ;  you  must  stick  to  it.     No  cowardice  ! 
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No  running  away  from  temptation  !  But  I  will  stand 
at  your  side.  \_Loudly.~\  News  for  you,  gentlemen  ! 
I  have  entered  into  partnership  with  my  son. 

SEVERAL  GENTLEMEN. 
What?     You,  Chamberlain? 

HEIRE. 
You,  my  dear  sir  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Yes ;  it  is  a  useful  and  honourable  calling ;  or  at 
any  rate  it  can  be  made  so.  And  now  I  have  no 
reason  to  hold  aloof  any  longer. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Chamberlain — since  you  are 
going  to  set  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  district,  it 
would  be  a  shame  and  disgrace  if  an  old  soldier  like 
me  were  to  sulk  in  his  tent. 

ERIK. 
Ah,  what  is  this? 

LUNDESTAD. 

I  cannot,  in  fact.  After  the  disappointments  in 
love  that  have  befallen  Mr.  Stensgard  to-day,  Heaven 
forbid  we  should  force  the  poor  fellow  into  the 
political  mill.  He  must  rest  and  recover;  -a  change 
of  air  is  what  he  wants,  and  I  shall  see  that  he  gets  it. 
So  if  my  constituents  want  me,  why,  they  can  have 
me. 
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THE  GENTLEMEN. 

[Shaking  hands  with  him  enthusiastically^  Thanks, 
Lundestad  !  That's  a  good  fellow  !  You  won't  fail 
us? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Now,  this  is  as  it  should  be;  things  are  settling 
down  again.  But  whom  have  we  to  thank  for  all  this  ? 

FIELDBO. 
Come,  Aslaksen,  you  can  explain  -  ? 


ASLAKSEN. 

\Alarmed^\     I,  Doctor?     I'm  as  innocent  as  the 
babe  unborn  ! 

FIELDBO. 
What  about  that  letter,  then  -  ? 


ASLAKSEN. 

It  wasn't  my  fault,  I  tell  you  !  It  was  the  election 
and  Bastian  Monsen,  and  chance,  and  destiny,  and 
Madam  Rundholmen's  punch — there  was  no  lemon 
in  it — and  there  was  I,  with  the  whole 'responsibility 
of  the  press  upon  me 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
[ApproachingJ]     What  ?     What's  that  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 
The  press,  sir ! 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  press  !  That's  just  it !  Haven't  I  always  said 
that  the  press  has  marvellous  influence  in  these  days  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 
Oh,  Chamberlain— 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

No  false  modesty,  Mr.  Aslaksen !  I  haven't 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  your  paper,  but 
henceforth  I  will.  I  shall  subscribe  for  ten  copies. 

ASLAKSEN. 
Oh,  you  can  have  twenty,  Chamberlain  1 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Very  well,  then ;  let  me  have  twenty.  And  if  you 
need  money,  come  to  me;  I  mean  to  support 
the  press ;  but  I  tell  you  once  for  all — I  won't  write 
for  it. 

RlNGDAL. 

What's  this  I  hear  ?     Your  daughter  engaged  ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Yes ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

RlNGDAL. 

I  am  delighted  !     But  when  was  it  arranged  ? 

.FlELDBO, 

[Quickly, ,]     I'll  tell  you  afterwards 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Why,  it  was  arranged  on  the  Seventeenth  of  May. 

FIELDBO. 
What? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
The  day  little  Miss  Ragna  was  here. 

THORA. 
Father,  father;  did  you  kno\v—   -? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Yes,  my  dear ;  I  have  known  all  along. 

..  ..    FIELDBO.  - 
Oh,  Chamberlain ! 

THORA. 
Who  can  have ? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Another  time,  I  should  advise  you  young  ladies  not 
to  talk  so  loud  when  I  am  sitting  dozing  in  the  bay 
window. 

THORA. 
Oh !  so  you  were  behind  the  curtains? 

FIELDBO. 
Now  I  understand! 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Yes,  you  are  the  one  to  keep  your  own  counsel 

FIELDBO. 

Would  it  have  been  of  any  use  for  me  to  speak 
earlier? 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

You  are  right,  Fieldbo.  These  days  have  taught 
me  a  lesson. 

THORA, 

\Aside  to  FIELDBO.]  Yes,  you  can  keep  your  own 
counsel.  All  this  about  Mr.  Stensgard — why  did  you 
tell  me  nothing? 

FIELDBO. 

When  a  hawk  is  hovering  over  the  dove-cote,  one 
watches  and  protects  his  little  dove — one  does  not 
alarm  her. 

[They  are  interrupted  by  MADAM  RUNDHOL- 
MEN.] 

HEIRE. 

[To  the  CHAMBERLAIN.]  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you, 
Chamberlain,  that  the  settlement  of  our  little  legal 
differences  will  have  to  be  adjourned  indefinitely. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Indeed !     Why  so? 

HEIRE. 

You  must  know  I've  accepted  a  post  as  society 
reporter  on  Aslaksen's  paper. 
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THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

HEIRE. 

And  of  course  you'll  understand — with  so  much 
business  on  hand 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 
Very  well,  my  old  friend ;  I  can  wait. 

MADAM  RUNDHOLMEN. 

[To  THORA.]  Yes,  I  can  tell  you  he's  cost  me 
many  a  tear,  that  bad  man.  But  now  I  thank  the 
Lord  for  Bastian.  The  other  was  false  as  the 
sea-foam ;  and  then  he's  a  terrible  smoker,  Miss 
Bratsberg.  and  frightfully  particular  about  his  meals. 
I  found  him  a  regular  gourmand. 

A  SERVANT. 
\Enters  from  the  left.~\     Dinner  is  on  the  table. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Come  along,  then,  all  of  you.  Mr.  Lundestad,  you 
shall  sit  beside  me ;  and  you  too,  Mr.  Aslaksen. 

RINGDAL. 
We  shall  have  a  lot  of  toasts  to  drink  after  dinner  ! 

HEIRE. 

Yes ;  and  perhaps  an  old  man  may  be  allowed  to 
put  in  a  claim  for  the  toast  of  "  Absent  Friends." 
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LUNDESTAD. 

One  absent  friend  will  return,  Mr.  Heire. 
HEIRE. 


LUNDESTAD. 

Yes ;  you'll  see,  gentlemen !  In  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  Stensgard  will  either  be  in  Parliament  or  in  the 
Ministry — perhaps  in  both  at  once.1 

FIELDBO. 

In  ten  or  fifteen  years  ?  Perhaps ;  but  then  he  can 
scarcely  stand  at  the  head  of  the  League  of  Youth. 

HEIRE. 
Why  not  ? 

FIELDBO. 

Why,  because  by  that  time  his  youth  will  be — 
questionable. 

HEIRE. 

Then  he  can  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Questionable 
League,  sir.  That's  what  Lundestad  means.  He 
says  like  Napoleon — "  It's  the  questionable  people 
that  make  politicians;"  hee-hee! 

FIELDBO. 
Well,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  our  League  shall 

1  When  this  play  was  written,  Ministers  did  not  sit  in  the 
Storthing,  and  were  not  responsible  to  it.  This  state  of  things 
was  altered — as  Ibsen  here  predicts — in  the  great  constitutional 
struggle  of  1872-84,  which  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Liberal 
party,  their  leader,  Johan  Sverdrup,  becoming  Prime  Minister. 
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last  through  young  days  and  questionable  days  as 
well ;  and  it  shall  continue  to  be  the  League  of 
Youth.  When  Stensgard  founded  his  League,  and 
was  carried  shoulder-high  amid  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
Independence  Day,  he  said — "Providence  is  on  the 
side  of  the  League  of  Youth."  I  think  even  Mr. 
Helle,  theologian  as  he  is,  will  let  us  apply  that 
saying  to  ourselves. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I  think  so  too,  my  friends ;  for  truly  we  have  been 
groping  and  stumbling  in  darkness ;  but  good  angels 
guided  us. 

LUNDESTAD. 

Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  think  the  angels  were  only 
middling. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Yes ;  that  comes  of  the  local  situation,  Mr. 
Lundestad. 


THE   END, 
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Pliny.  2  vols.,  1st  and  2n;l 
Series. 

Selected  Thoughts   of 

Blaise  Pascal. 
Soots  Essayists. 


London :   WALTER  SCOTT,  Paternoster  Square. 


Great  Writers 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  CRITICAL  BIOGRAPHIES. 

EDITED  BY  ERIC  ROBERTSON  AND  FRANK  T.  MARZIALS. 

A  Complete  Bibliography  to  each  Volume,  by  J.  P.  ANDERSON,  British 
Museum,  London. 

VOL UMES  ALREADY  ISS UED. 

LONGFELLOW.    By  Professor  ERIC  S.  ROBERTSON. 

COLERIDGE.    By  HALL  CAINE. 

DICKENS.     By  FRANK  T.  MARZIALS. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI.    By  J.  KNIGHT. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON.     By  Colonel  F.  GRANT. 

DARWIN.    By  G.  T.  BETTANY. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.     By  A.  BIRRELL. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE.     By  R.  GARNETT,  LL.D. 

ADAM  SMITH.     By  R.  B.  HALDANE,  M.P. 

KEATS.     By  W.  M.  ROSSETTI. 

SHELLEY.    By  WILLIAM  SHARP. 

SMOLLETT.    By  DAVID  HANNAY. 

GOLDSMITH.     By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

SCOTT.     By  Professor  YONGE. 

BURNS.     By  Professor  BLACKIE. 

VICTOR  HUGO.     By  FRANK  T.  MARZIALS. 

EMERSON.    By  RICHARD  GARNETT,  LL.D. 

GOETHE.    By  JAMES  SIME. 

CONGREVE.    By  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

BUNYAN.    By  Canon  VENABLES. 

CRABBE.    By  T.  E.  KEBBEL. 

HEINE.    By  WILLIAM  SHARP. 

MILL.     By  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

SCHILLER.    By  HENRY  W.  NEVINSON. 

CAPTAIN  MARRY  AT.    By  DAVID  HANNAY. 

LESS1NG.     By  T.  W.  ROLLESTON. 

MILTON.    By  R.  GARNETT,  LL.D. 

BALZAC.    By  FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 

GEORGE  ELIOT.    By  OSCAR  BROWNING. 

JANE  AUSTEN.     By  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

BROWNING.     By  WILLIAM  SHARP. 

BYRON.     By  Hon.  RODEN  NOEL. 

HAWTHORNE.     By  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY. 

SCHOPENHAUER.     By  Professor  WALLACE. 

SHERIDAN.     By  LLOYD  SANDERS. 

THACKERAY.      By  HERMAN  MERIVALE  and  FRANK  T. 

MARZIALS. 

CERVANTES.    By  H.  E.  WATTS. 
VOLTAIRE.     By  FRANCIS  ESPINASSE. 
LEIGH  HUNT.    By  COSMO  MONKHOUSE. 
WHITTIER.     ByW.  J   LINTON. 
RENAN.    By  FRANCIS  ESPINASSE. 
THOREAU.    By  H.  S.  SALT. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  'GREAT  WRITERS,'  Demy  8vo,  as.  6d. 


LONDON  :  WALTER  SCOTT,  Paternoster  Square. 


THE  CANTERBURY  POETS. 

EDITED  BY  WILLIAM  SHARP.    I/-  VOLS.,  SQUARE  8vo. 
PHOTOGRAVURE  EDITION,  2/-. 


Christian  Year. 

Coleridge. 

Longfellow. 

Campbell. 

Shelley. 

Wordsworth. 

Blake. 

Whittier. 

Foe. 

Chatterton. 

Burns.    Poems. 

Burns.    Songs. 

Marlowe. 

Keats. 

Herbert. 

Victor  Hugo. 

Cowper. 

Shakespeare:  Songs,  etc. 

Emerson. 

Sonnets  of  this  Century. 

Whitman. 

Scott.    Marmion,  etc. 

Scott.    Lady  of  the  Lake,  etc. 

Praed. 

Hogg. 

Goldsmith. 

Mackay's  Love  Letters. 

Spenser. 

Children  of  the  Poets. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Byron  (2  Vols.). 

Sonnets  of  Europe. 

Allan  Ramsay. 

Sydney  Dobell. 

Pope. 

Heine. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Bowles,  Lamb,  etc. 

Sea  Music. 

Early  English  Poetry. 

Herrick. 

Ballades  and  Rondeaus. 

Irish  Minstrelsy. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Jacobite   Ballads. 

Australian  Ballads. 

Moore's  Poems. 

Border  Ballads. 

Song-Tide. 

Odes  of  Horace. 

Ossian. 

Fairy  Music. 


Southey. 
Chaucer. 

Golden  Treasury. 
Poems  of  Wild  Life. 
Paradise  Regained. 
Crabbe. 

Dora  Greenwell. 
Goethe's  Faust. 
American  Sonnets. 
Landor's  Poems. 
Greek  Anthology. 
Hunt  and  Hood. 
Humorous  Poems. 
Lytton's  Plays. 
Great  Odes. 

Owen  Meredith's  Poems. 
Imitation  of  Christ. 
Painter-Poets. 
Women-Poets. 
Love  Lyrics. 
American  Humor.  Verse. 
Scottish  Minor  Poets. 
Cavalier  Lyrists. 
German  Ballads. 
Songs  of  Beranger. 
Poems  by  Roden  Noel. 
Songs  of  Freedom. 
Canadian  Poems. 
Modern  Scottish  Poets. 
Poems  of  Nature. 
Cradle  Songs. 
Poetry  of  Sport. 
Matthew  Arnold. 
The  Bothie  (Clough). 
Browning's  Poems,  Vol.  l 

Pippa  Passes,  etc. 
Browning's  Poems,  Vol.  2 
A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  etc. 
Browning's  Poems,  Vol.  3 

Dramatic  Lyrics. 
Mackay's  Lover's  Missal 
Henry  Kirke  White. 
Lyra  Nicotiana. 
Aurora  Leigh. 
Naval  Songs. 
Tennyson's  Poems,  Vol.  1. 
In  Memoriam,  Maud,  etc. 
Tennyson's  Poems,  Vol.  2. 

The  Princess,  etc. 
War  Songs. 
James  Thomson. 


London :  WALTER  SCOTT,  Paternoster  Square. 


NEW  EDITION  IN  NEW  BINDING. 

In  the  new  edition  there  are  added  about  forty  reproductions 
in  fac-simile  of  autographs  of  distinguished  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists, including  Sarasate,  Joachim,  Sir  Charles  Halle, 
Stavenhagen,  Henschel,  Trebelli,  Miss  Macintyre,  Jean 
Gerardy,  etc. 

Quarto,  cloth  elegant ',  gilt  ec'jes,  emblematic  design  on  cover,  6s. 
May  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  Fancy  Bindings. 


A  MUSICIANS'  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

EDITED  BY  ELEONORE  D'ESTERRE  KEELING. 


This  is  a  unique  Birthday  Book.  Against  each  date  are  given 
the  names  of  musicians  whose  birthday  it  is,  together  with  a 
verse-quotation  appropriate  to  the  character  of  their  different 
compositions  or  performances.  A  special  feature  of  the  book 
consists  in  the  reproduction  in  fac-simile  of  autographs,  and 
autographic  music,  of  living  composers.  The  selections  of  verse 
(from  before  Chaucer  to  the  present  time)  have  been  made  with 
admirable  critical  insight.  English  verse  is  rich  in  utterances 
of  the  poets  about  music,  and  merely  as  a  volume  of  poetry 
about  music  this  book  makes  a  charming  anthology.  Three 
sonnets  by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  on  the  "Fausts"  of  Berlioz, 
Schumann,  and  Gounod,  have  been  written  specially  for  this 
volume.  It  is  illustrated  with  designs  of  various  musical  in- 
struments, etc.  ;  autographs  of  Rubenstein,  Dvorak,  Greig, 
Mackenzie,  Villiers  Stanford,  etc.,  etc. 


"To  musical  amateurs  this  will  certainly  prove  the  most 
attractive  birthday  book  ever  published."  —  Manchester 
Ciiardian. 


LONDON  :  WALTER  SCOTT,  Paternoster  Square. 
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